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LETTERS ON THE IROQUOIS. 


We continue the re-publication of these very able and iriteresting tet- 
ters, about that remarkable people, who once exercised such absolute au 
thority over the country which we now inhabit. The beauty and vigor 
of the style of these letters, and the philosophical cast of mind displayed 
by the author in his comparison and contrast of thé form of government 
of the Six Nations and those of other nations, would commatid mueWy at~ 
tention; but when we bear in mind that these Indians were the o¢cu+ 
pants of the banks of the Ohio and Allegheny, when Eufopeans first 


visited those streams}; their history and institutions must become ow 


of absorbing interest to every liberal and inquiring mind. 

The specimen of the language, and the illustration of the modés of 
variation, are those of that very tribe, the Seneca, who had their homes 
along the Allegheny and the Ohio rivers: ‘The language is that of Wash- 
ington’s early friend T'anacharison, of Guyasutha, and of the wise and 
venerable Cornplanter. It will bé ere long a dead language, and the sole 
remaining momento of the former occupants of the soil we now occupy. 
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ADDRESSED TO ALBERT GALLATIN, L.L.D., PRESIDENT NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETYS 


LETTER fx. 


Original Institutions of the Iroquois—The Different Speciés of Government-«A Pro- 
gressive Series from Monarchy to Democracy+Rise and Progress of Grecian Institu- 
tions, and their termination in Universal Democracy—Liberalization of the British 
Government—The Government of the Iroquois an Oligarchy—Reasons for not treat- 
ing it ds an Atisto¢racy—Its Stability—Personal Freedom—Power of Gain never felt 

.. by the Red Man. 


The origin of the League, the Ruling Body and its powers, the division 
of the people into Tribes, with the Tribal Bond or cross-relationship 
between them, the Laws of Succession with their incidents, and the Coun- 
cils of the Hodénosaunee, with their powers, mode of proceeding, spirit 
and effects, have severally been brought under consideration. Upon the 


facts derived from these sources of investigation, the true charcter of the | 
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290 “THE OLDEN TIME. 
Iroquois government must be settled. If it is referable to any determined 
species, the constituent parts and general features of the confederacy, which 
have formed the subjects of the preceding Letters, will determine its 
position in the scale of civil organization established by political 
writers. 

In their original well-developed institutions, and in the government, so 
systematic in its construction and so liberal in its administration, there is 
much to enforce a tribute of respect to the intelligence of our Indian pre- 
decessors. Withotd, stch i Laeiatché, and without that animating spirit 
which they nourish Arid diffuse, it would be difficult to account for the 
production of such men as have sprung up among the Iroquois. The de- 
velopment of national intelleet depends ehiefly upon external reciprocal 
influences, and is usually proportionate to the vitality and motive which 
the institutions of a:people possessjand furnish. §, | | 

.) To alustrate, substantially, the nature of their government, it will bé 








| Begcessary to,notice, somewhat at length, the several species which have 


been instituted among men; the natural order of their origination; the rela- 
tions | in which, they mutually stand to each other; and their general 
characteristics. _In-no other way, can a clear conception be obtained of 
the gharacter of the Iroquois govrenment, and the relation which it sustains 
to,.other' political fabrics. No apology, therefore, will be necessary for 
the;digression: : 

_) Aristotle,and other Grecian political writers, recognised but three species 
of government: the Monarchical, the Aristocratical and the Demoeratical ; ‘ 
the rule of “one,’’ the “few,” and the “many.’’ Every other variety, was 
regardedjas:the wreck, or perversion of one of the-three. Iffor example 
the. fiyst,was corrupted, it) became a Tyranny ; if the second degenerated, 
if, was, styled: an Oligarchy ; and if the last became turbulent or tumultuous, 
itywas called an Ochlocracy.. A Polity or the rule of a large. body of se- 
Jest eutizens, was milder form of Oligarchy. This classification admits 
of a limitation to the definition of an aristocracy and oligarchy hereafter 


| to be noticed. 


Modern political writers also recognize thtee species, as laid down by 
Montesquieu : the Despotic, Monarehical,, and the ‘Republican. The 
Axistocracy, and Democracy of the Greeks are included in the Republican 
fornt' of modern times ; while the monarchical government of the, present 


day Me ‘the rule of a single person by fixed laws’*—was entirely unknown 
| tide ~vha ancient Greeks, It. is: further observable that a despotism, as de- 


wie: by Montesquieu corresponds precisely with the motvatchy'of Ais. 
totle 

“a ie order of their’ otigination suggests an importaht general tineiplas ; 
that ihete is a regular progression of political institutions, from the nfoi- 
atéhteal, ‘which dre the eatliest in time on to the democratical, which aré 
the’ 148¢} the noblést, ‘tind the most intellectual. ‘Te position can be es 
‘Btidil by thé ‘tise ‘and development of the Grecian institutions ; and 
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| may be further illustrated by the progressive changes in the spirit and 
nature of the British government. 4 





his own will,” 1s the form of government natural to a people when jin, AD 
uncivilized state, or when just emerging from barbarism. In the progress 


ocracy. , Hence it is noticeable in the rise of all races, and in the formation 
of all states that the idea of chief and followers, or sovereign and pgople, 
was of spontaneous suggestion, ‘This notion may be regarded as inherent 
to.society in its primitive state; for. it would be the first suggestion, if 
several families, sought to institute a political organization, by which, to 
bind themselves together for mutual protection. aur aeiebeaiael 

Lt. will be remembered that when the Hellenic tribes came e,down frpm 
Thessaly, and finally settled themselves upon the shores of the Megiter, 
rannean,' their political relations were those of chief and follower.. After 
they had become subdivided into a large number of petty, states, and Mis 
gtations ;and iptermixtures had subsided, leaying each principality. under 
its,own ruler, and to the formation of its own institutions, the monarchical 
form, of, government became fully established. ,The small territory. of 
Greece, was parceled out between near twenty petty kingdoms. Duri 
the Heroic ages which are understood to have commenced, with this .i inun- 
dation of the Grecian territory by the Hellenes, and to have terminated 
with the Trojan war—a period of about two hundred years—the kingly 
government was the only one among the Greeks. 


At the close of the Heroic ages, a new state of affairs became apparent. 
Around the reigning families in the several kingdoms there had sprung up 
a class of Eupatrids, or nobles, who were in possession of most of the 
landed estates. Having elevated themselves far above the mass of the 
people, in the social scale, they gradually absorbed political powers which 
had before been vested in the kings. By the silent but natural growth of 
this aristocracy,continued encroachments were made upon the prerogatives 
of royalty, until at Jast the kings were brought down to a level, with their 
Eupatrids. An, aristocracy was thus substituted for monarchy ; and 
neatly. all the states of Greece, in their political progress towards demora- 
cy,\passed out of the monarchical into the aristocratical form of governs 
ment. ' 

This form, although indicative of more’ liberality. owe the fensnen, ad 
adapted to the states of civil society then existing, pressed heavily upon 
the,people ; and, while it existed, was unfavorable to. the elevation, of the 
trace: .The Demos,or common people, were free but were,.exeluded 
from all political privileges ; hence, with the increase of their intelligences 
would be excited jealousies of the incumbent class... At times, the wery 
existence of the aristocracy depended upon the forcible subjection of the 








An unlimited monarchy, or “the rule of a single individual according to 


of time by the growth and expansion of civil liberty, he monarchy become | 
liberalized or limited, and a few steps forward introduce universal dem; | 
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Demos; for when the great and just sentiment of “political” began to 
be coupled with that of “personal liberty,”” no form of government could 
test in permanent security, which limited the one or denied the other. 
The Grecian mind was eminently progressive. No power could subdue 
or enslave that native energy which had exemplified itself in the hardy 
etiterprises of the Heroic ages. Nothing could repress or lastingly fetter 
ifiat ‘majestic intellect out of which, even then had sprung a system of 
mythology, destined to infuse itself into the literature of all generations, 
and to quicken the intellects of every clime—a system so remarkable as 
an exhibition of the unguided devotional nature of man, and so brilliant 
as ‘a creation of the imagination, that it may be characterized as the great- 
est’ production of genius and credulity which ever emanated from the 
human mind. 

“In the progress of events, the aristocracies were successfully invaded 
by an uprising of men of wealth, or of capacity, from among the com- 
mon people. ‘These ambitious plebeians demanded a place in the ruling 
body, and if refused, they became the champions of the people, and en- 
gaged in measures for the overthrow of the government. Such difficulties 
were usually avoided by admitting these new families to a place among the 
Eupatrids, and to a participation in the administration. In this way the 
aristocracy of wealth and talent was in a measure placed upon an eqnal- 
ity with that of birth ; and by the act of the government itself was widened 
or liberalized. 

‘These inroads upon the aristocracy, which generally resulted in the 
infusion of the popular element, may be regarded as the introduction, or 
commencement, ofthe oligarchy. Thedifference between the two species 
is tobe’ sought in the spirit by which each respectively was actuated, and 
not in their forms ; for the same body of aristocrats usually became oli- 
garchs by a change in the spirit ef the government. When an aristocracy 
beéanie corrupt and odious to the people, and sought only to perpetuate 
its ‘own power, it became, in the Grecian 9 a faction, an oligarchy. 
It éeased to be the rule of the “best men,’”’ and became the rule of the 
“féw".’ “This definition admits of a qualification. When an aristocracy 
became widened or liberalized, by the admission of men of capacity to an 
equal position, and the government assumed a milder spirit, the aristocracy 
would, in effect, be changed, but not into a faction. It would be as unlike 
a rigorous aristocracy as an oligarchical faction, and may be denominated 
2 simple or liberal oligarchy. ‘The governmentof the Iroquois falls under 
this’ precise definition. It cannot be called an aristocracy, because the 
sachéms of ‘the league possessed no landed estates, which, it is well 
known, ‘are the only true foundation of an aristocracy; neither were 
their sitles and privileges hereditary, in the strict sense ; which is another 
important element of an aristocracy. ‘Their government, however, was 
the rale of “the few.” It was an aristocracy liberalized, until it stood 
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upon the very verge of democracy. It answers to the idea of an oligar- 
chy, which is' the last form of government but one in the progressive 
series. ’ 

The governments of the Grecian States appear to have oscillated 
between rigorous aristocracies, oligarchical factions,and milder oligarchies, 
for centuries. ‘These forms were rather transitions than permanent 
conditions of their civil institutions. During the period of their preval- 
ence, the people, who, as before remarked, were personally free, but de- 
barred from political privileges, were gradually improving their condition 
by the accumulation of wealth, and consolidating their strength by 
the uprearing of flourishing cities. With the increase of their respec 











tability, and the expansion of their power, the struggle with the ineum; 
bent class was continued with greater and still greater success. | Prin- 
ciples of government became better understood; and more enlarged views 
of the rights of man continued to quicken the Grecian mind. Every 
successive age added to the popular intelligence ; and the people grad- 
ually, but constently, continued to repossess themselves of their original 
authority. ‘The growth of liberty and free institutions among the Greeks 
was slow, but irresistible. ‘The struggle of the people for emancipation 
lasted from generation to generation, from century to century; until, 
having emerged from the darkness of barbarism, and worked their way 
through every species of government ever devised by the genius of man, 
they achieved at last a triumph; and their institutions, which had been 
planted and nourished during this march of ages, finally ripened into 
universal democracy. 

In the history of the States of Greece, there is noticeable, in the midst 
of a wide diversity of events, a great uniformity of progress—with a dif- 
ference in the period of the development of political changes, a marked 
tendency to the same results. Every change in their institutions, from 
the era of absolute monarchy, made them more liberal; but it required up- 
ward of seven centuries to liberalize them into a ‘finished democracy” 
which fully satisfied the Greek nation ; one in which every attribute of 
sovereignty might be shared, without respect to rank or property, by 
every freeman.’’* ‘The Greeks began with monarchy ; and having passed 
through all the intermediate species and shades of government in the 
progressive series, they finally developed their highest capacities, their 
most’ brilliant genius, under the bounding pulse of an extreme, even 
enthusiastic democracy. How truthful the exclamation of Herodotus; 
* Liberty is'a brave thing.” 





\* Phe Projan war closed 1184 8, c.,and the states of Greece soon afterwards passed out of the 
a form of government. At Athens it was abolished in 1068, 5, ¢. Butnot until about 
year 470. B. c., when Aristides the Just removed the last Arisiocratical features. from the 
Atheniar: Institutions, could Athens be called a “finished democracy.’’ He broke up the distine- 
tions between the classes which Solon had established, and openedall the dignities of the State 
to every citizen. Betweenthe Trojan war and th’s last period, the Athenians had passed through 
Mowarchy, Tyranny, Aristocracy, Faction, Anarchy, Ol garchy, Polity, and limited Democracy. 
With the legislation of Atistides, commenced the rapid elevation and the solid grandeur of the 
eity of Minerva,and of thatnoble, unequalled race. 
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{} 294 THE OLDEN TIME. 7 
‘The same tendency of institutions towards democracy, as races elevate ' 
themselves in the scale of civilization, can be observed in the progressive P 
improvement of British institutions. No people have been subjected.te ; 
such test, civil and religious; and issued from the throes of revolution 8 
with more majesty of intellect, for achievements in legislation, science; . 
and learning than our parent Anglo-Saxon race. Their career, with all 
its vicissitudes, from the union of the Heptarchy’s under Egbert, down to ; 
the final settlement of the Government on the expulsion of the seeond 
James, is full of instruction—full of great lessons. They have tested ; 
monarchy in all its degrees of strength and weakness, of popularity and 
edium, of oppression and dependence.. Their nobles have enjoyed all the ; 
privileges, immunities, and powers, which possession of the landed estates, fl 
the: Vassalage of the people, and independence of the crown could secure; - 
while in turn they have been humble and submissive, even servile, under . 
the arbitrary sway of tyrannous kings ‘The people, before the time of ip 
Edward the First, were cyphers in the States. Since then, they have 7 
suffered religious bondage, and the oppressions of a feudal aristocracy, tl 
In the’ progress of events, however, they have constantly enlarged the . 
quantity of their liberty, and strengthened the guaranties of. personal 9 
freedom’ which the Grecian citizen never lost, they never have secured 8 
that “equality of privileges’? which was the constant aspiration of the . 
Greek, until attained ; which was the watchword in the struggle. for Pe 
American freedom, and now lies at the base of our political edifice. fe 
«/The English monarchy, being originally unlimited in its powers, the 5 
first encroachments upon the crown, as among the Greeks, were made by if 
the barons, who had sprung up around it, and entrenched themselves a 
under the shelter of the feudal system. In the reign of John they brought ~ 
the government to the verge of an aristocracy, when at Runnimede they S 
wrested the great charter from the unwilling hands of despotism. Again el 
under Henry the Third, it will be remembered that the confederate barons, ca 
for the second time, held the executive powerless ; and were on the point ol 
of ‘substituting an aristocracy. ¢ 
‘About this period a new power began to manifest itself in the State, the ta 
rise of the “Middling Class,’’ to whose presevering struggles with the OF 
crown and with the incumbent aristocracy, England owes the most of her w 
freedom. ‘The building of cities, which are always favorable to liberal pe 
sentiments, and the’ introduction of some of the arts of industry, and of I 
commerce, increased the wealth, and enlarged the influence of this con: a 
stantly increasing class. With them may be said to have originated the " 
true spirit of English liberty, After some centuries of improvement in gr 
character, rights, and’property, they finally wrought that great ferment of th 
popular feeling, which resulted in the abolition of the kingly office, and 
the’substitution of a commonwealth, ' po 
‘The government was brought upon the verge of a democracy as it was ms 
loosened from its ancient foundations, and borne along upon the tide of las 
i <== <=, 
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passion and fatiaticism, commingled with intelligence and ardent aspira- 
tion's for freedom. Unfortunately for the people, it was as much a reli- 
gious: as a political revolution; and the utter chaos of opinion into which 
society fell, prevented the overthrow of the aristocracy, and the establish 
ment ‘of the government upon a republican basis. The restoration of the 
toyal ‘executive, carried with it the necessity of the second revolution, 
which resulted in the expulsion of James, and the settlement of the go- 
vernment upon its present foundation. 





The British government has been liberalized from age to age, until it 
may now be said to stand intrenched upon the borders of free institu- 
tions. As a monarchy, all unite in pronouncing it the highest specimen 
of the species ever constructed by the genius of man. The exact limit- 
ation of its powers, and the liberal and enlightened views of government 
which it entertains, justly entitle it to pre-eminence over all other mon- 
archies. It was, however, a great misfortune to the people, that when 
the government stood upon the verge of democracy, the hereditary aris- 
tocracy were too firmly seated to be overthrown. In this overpowering, 
incumbent class, are rooted all the evils of the British government. It is 
a system which works vast injustice, and which renders the elevation, or 
respectability of the mass of the people impossible. It is a mill-stone 
around their necks, which they can neither cast off nor bear, without 
feeling its vast obstructions. Society, as now constituted—with its cun- 
ningly devised gradations, from the King through the five orders of nobil- 
ity, as many orders of the “middling class,” and down to the common | 
multitude, who sit beneath this vast pyramid—presents a subject for con- 
templation almost beyond the power of mind to comprehend. The in- 
citements to ambition ; the high rewards of talent; the possibility of self 


elevation, displayed on the bright side of the picture; the insolence of 
| caste 3 ;. the barbarity of arrogance; the real oppression, even degradation 


of the uncultivated, untalented mass, which necessarily pertain to the 
other; all conspire to render British society a complex and stupendous 
fabric, a mighty and profound system of influences—stimulating, while it 
-oppresses ; improving, while it scourges ; bearing up the man of intellect, 
who both resisted and overcame the pressure, into the highest regions of 
personal distinction; while, at the same moment, it sinks the multitude, 
who, under such adverse influences, are capable of but slight intellectual 
enlargement, deeper, and yet deeper into the mire of ignorance, poverty, 
and moral degradation. Political equality is a vital principle, and the 
great inheritance of man. No people can reach its highest perfection if 
this principle be not written upon all its institutions. 

Returning from this digression, which was designed to illustrate the 
position, not very recondite, of a progression of institutions, from the 
monarchical, the earliest of political society, on to the democratical, the 
last, and most truly enlightened; we can now take up the government of 
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the Iroquois, and determine the position which it occupies, between the 
two extremes, of monarchy on the one hand, and democracy on the other. 

The Iroquois had passed out of the e«rliest form of government, that 
of chief and follower, which is incident both to the Hunter and Nomadic 
state, into the oligarchical form. It is obvious that the hunter life is in- 
compatible with monarchy except in its miniature form of chief and. fol- 
lower; and the Hodénosaunee, in improving upon this last relation, pas- 
sed over the monarchical into the “rule of the few.’’ Several tribes first 
united into one nation. ‘The people mingled by intermarriage, and. the 
power of the chiefs ceased to be several, and became joint. ‘This gave to 
the nation an aristocratical or oligarchical form of government, according 
to the spirit by which it was actuated. But by a still brighter effort of 
legislation, several nations were united in a league, or confederacy; placing 
the people upon an equality, and introducing a community of privileges. 
The national rulers then became an united body, the rulers of the league. 
In this manner would be constituted oligarchies within an embracing oli- 
garchy,—“imperium in imperio,’’—presenting the precise government of 
the froquois ; and with great probability the exact manner of its origina- 
tion, growth and final settlement. 

The Grecian oligarchies do not furnish an exact type of that of our 
Indian predecessors. In its construction the latter was more perfect, sys- 
tematic and liberal, than those of antiquity. ‘There was more of fixed- 
ness, more of dependence upon the people, more of vigor in the Indian 
fabric. It would be difficult to find a fairer specimen of the government 
of the few, than the one under consideration, in the happy constitution of 
its ruling body, and in the effective security of the people from misgov- 
ernment... In assigning to this government its specific name, it will be 
sufficient to adopt the etymology of the word Oligarchy, the “ rule of the 
few,”’ rejecting the usual Grecian acceptation of the term, ** a degenerate 
aristocracy.” ‘The substitution of the female line for the male, effecting 
thereby the disinheritance of the son; the partially elective character of 
the sachemships ; the absence of landed estates ; and the power of de- 
posing sachems lodged with the tribes, are reasons conclusive for regard- 
ing the government of the Iroquois as an Oligarchy, rather than an aris- 
tocracy. 

The spirit which prevailed in the nations and in the confederacy was 
that of freedom. ‘The people appear to have secured to themselves all 
the liberty which the hunter-state made either desirable or necessary. 
They, fully appreciated its value, as is evinced by the liberality of their 
institutions. ‘Ihe red man was always free from political bondage ; and 
more worthy still of remembrance, his free limbs never wore a shackle— 
his spirit could never be bowed in servitude. It would be difficult to 
describe any political society, in which there was less of oppression and 
discontent—more of individual independence and boundless freedom. 
The absence of family distinctions, and of all property, together with the 
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irresistible . inclination for the chase, rendered the social condition of the 
people peculiar to itself. It secured to them an exemption from the evils 
as well as denied to them the refinements, which flow from the posses- 
sion of wealth, and the indulgence of the social relations. 

At this point the singular trait in the character of the red man suggests 
itself: that he never felt the “power of gain.” The “avri sacra 
fames.’’* of Virgil, the “ studium lucri’t of Horace, never penetrated 
his nature. ‘’o him alike the gold and brass, the luxuries and the vani- 
ties of life. ‘This great passion of civilized man, in its use and abuse, 
never roused the Indian mind. It was doubtless the great reasoti of his 
continuance in the hunter-state; for the desire of gain is one of thé ear- 
liest manifestations of progressive mind, and one of the most powerful 
passions of ‘which the mind is susceptible. It clears the forest, rears the 
city, builds the merchantman—in a word, it has civilized our race. 

All things considered, the Iroquois oligarchy excites a belief of its su- 
periority over those of antiquity. Those of Greece were exceedingly 
unstable, and therefore incline us to regard them as transition states of 
their institutions; while that of the Hodenosaunée was guarded in so 
many ways for the resistance of political changes, that it would have re- 
quired avery energetic popular movement for its overthrow. ‘The former 
retained many elements of aristocracy, while the latter had become so 
far liberalized as to be almost entirely free. Without the’ influence of 
cities, which no people construct who live in the hunter-state, and the 
important consequences which result from the aggregation of society into 
large communities, the government of the Iroquois would doubtless have 
retained its oligarchical form through many generations. It would have 
lasted until the people had abandoned the hunter state until they had 
given up the chase for agriculture—the arts of war for those of industry 
—the hunting-ground and the fishing encampment, for the village and the 
city. 
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LETTER X. 


The office of Chief of Modern Institution—Reasons for its Creation—The Sachems of 
the Iroquois have not figured in history—their celebrated men were ChiefsPosition 
of the Chiefs in the Confederacy=—Stability of the Oligarchy of the Hodenosaunee— 
Difficulty of attaining the title of Sachem—Sa-go-ye-wat-ha—Thay-en-dan-e-gea— 
Dominion of the Iroquois. 

At the establishment of the confederacy, the office of chief (Hé-seh- 


no-wah-neh, “ an elevated name”’) was entirely unknown among the Iro- 
quois. ‘Their traditions affirm that this title was instituted long subse- 
quent to the foundation of the fifty sachemships, and the full adjustment 
of the league. ‘The necessity in which this office had its origin, and the 
illustration which it furnishes of a position elsewhere introduced, that all 
political institutions as they unfol’, progress from monarchy towards 
democracy, leads to the presentation of this subject in a separate plaee. 
* £neid, Lib. iii. 57, ¢ Horace, Lib. iv. Ode xii. 25. 
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~~ When. the power of thie Hodenosaunee began to develope under the 
new system of oligarchies within an oligarchy, there sprung up around 
the sachems a class of warriors, distinguished for enterprize upon the 
war-path and eloquence ih council; who demanded some participation in 
the administration of public affairs. ‘The serious objection to the en- 
largement of the number of rulers, involving, as it did, changes in the 
frame-work of the government, for a long period enabled the sachems to 
resist the encroachment. In the progress of events, this class became 
too powerful to be withstood ; and the sachems were eomppelled to raise 
them up in the subordinate station of chiefs. 
-ive, and the reward of merit,. Unlike the sachemships, the name was 
not, /hereditary in the tribe or family of the individual, but terminated 











with the chief himself; unless subsequently bestowed by the tribe upon | 


some other person, to preserve it as one of their illustrious names. These 


chiefs were originally invested with very limited powers ; .their principal | 


office being that of advisers and counsellors of the sachems and war-chiefs, 
Having thus obtained a foot-hold in the government, this class, to the 
‘number of which there was no limit, gradually enlarged their influence, 
and from generation to generation drew nearer to an equality with the 
sachems themselves.* By this innovation the government was liberal- 
ized to the sensible diminution of the power of the sachems, which, at 
the institution of the league, was extremely arbitrary. 

It is a singular fact that none of the sachems of the Iroquois, save Lo- 
gan,t have éver become distinguished in history; although each of the 
fifty titles or sachemships have been held by as many individuals as 
generations have passed away since the foundation of the confederacy. 


If the immortality of men, “worthy of praise,’’ is committed te the guar- | 


dianship of the Muse— 
“ Dignam lande virum Musa vetat mori,” 


—the muse of tradition, if such a conception may be indulged, has been | 
enabled, out of this long line of sachems, to record the deeds of none, | 


"y\, 


save the military achievements of the first Tadodahoh, the wisdom in le- 


The title was purely elect- | 


gislation of the first Daginoweda,t and the sacred mission of Gé-ne-o-di- | 


yoh, who had received a revelation from the Great Spirit. 


special dignity upon the sachemships entrusted to their keeping. 
‘The celebrated orators, wise men, and military leaders of the Hoden- 
osaunee, are all to be found in the class of chiefs. One reason for this 





* At the present time among the dismembered fragments of the Iroquois nations, the chiefs are | 
found to be nearly, if not in all respects, upon an equality with the sachems, although the offi- 


ces are still held by different tenutes, as anciently. 


The residue, | 
if worthy of praise, have left behind them no temembrances conferring | 


+ Logan was one of the ten Cayuga sachems, but which of the ten names or sachemships he | 
held, is not at present ascertained. His father, Siiikellimus or Shikalimo, who is usually men- |} 


tioned asa Cayuga sachem, was buta chief. 

t Da-ga-no-we-da, the founder of the confederacy, and Ia-yo-went-ha, his speaker, throngh 
whom he /aid his plans of government, before the council which framed the league, were both 
“raised up’’ among the fifty original sachems, and in the Mohawk nation; but after their de- 
egase these two sachemships were left vacant, and have since continued so. The reason has 
not been ascertained. : 
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may exist in the organie provision which confined the duties of the sach- 
ems exclusively to the affairs of peace; another, that the office of chief 
was bestowed in reward of publie services; thus easting it by necessity 
upon the men highest in capacity among them. In the list of those chiefs 
who have earned a place upon the historic page, as well as in the “ un- 
written remembrance”’ of their tribe and race, may be enumerated Sagoy- 
ewatha, (Red Jacket,) Thayendanegea, (Brandt,) Piskaret, Gonnesseron- 
ton, ‘hurensera, Decanesora, Skenandoah, Karistagia, (Steeltrap,) Hoja- 
gateh, (Fish Carrier,) Cannehoot, Sosehawah, (Jimmy Johnson,) Honeya- 
wus, (Farmer’s Brother,) and Gyantwaha or Corn-planter.* Thisnumber 
could be largely increased; and some in the catalogue have left behind 
them a reputation which will not soon fade from remembrance. 

By the institution of this office, the stability of the government was in- 

ereased rather than diminished. In their own figurative enunciation of 
the idea, the chiefs served as braces in the Long-Housc—an apt expres- 
sion of the place they occupied in their political strueture. It furnished 
a position and a reward for the ambitious, and the means of allaying dis- 
content, without changing the ruling body. In this particular the oligarchy 
of the Iroquois appears to have enjoyed some superiority over those of 
antiquity. 
“In aristocratical governments,” says Montesquieu, ‘‘there are two 
principal sources of disorder : excessive inequality between the governors 
and the governed, and the same inequality between the different members 
of the body that governs.”’*t The government of the Hodénosaunee was 
exposed to neither of these difficulties, Between the people and the 
sachems the chiefs formed a connecting link; while the sachems them- 
selves were perfectly equal in politica} privileges. 

The unchangeable number ot the rulers, and the stability of the tenure 
by which the office itself is held, are both sources of security in an 
oligarchy. ‘To the former safeguard the lroquois adhered so firmly, that 
upon the admission of the Tuscarora as the sixth nation of the league, 
they were unwilling to increase the original number of sachemships ; 
and the 'I'uscaroras haye not to this day a sachem who is admitted to all 
the privileges of a sachem of the confederacy. ‘The latter is established 
by the career of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, the most gifted and intellectual of the 
race of the Jroquois—and perhaps of the whole Indian family, With 
all the influence which he exercised over the people by the pewer of his 
eloquence, and with all the art and intrigue which his capacity could 
suggest, he was. never able to elevate himself higher than. the title of 
Chief. To attain even this dignity, it is said he practi¢ed upon the 
superstitious fears of the people. ‘The Senecas themselves aver that it 
would have been unwise to raise up a man of his intellectual, power and 
extended influence to the office of sachem ; as it would have concentrated 





*The name of Guyasutua might well have been added —Ep. O. T. 
t Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, b. 5, c’ 8, 
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in his hands too much authority, Nearly the same observations apply 


to the celebrated ‘Thayendanegea, whose abilities as a military leader 
secured to him the command of the war parties of the Mohawks during 
the Revolution. He was also but a chief, and held no other office or title 
in the nation, or in the confederacy. By the force of his character, he 
acquired the same influence over the Mohawks which Sa-go-ye-wat-ha 
maintained over the Senecas by his eloquence. ‘The lives of these two 
distinguished chiefs. both equally ambitious, but who pursued very dif- 
ferent pathways to distinction, sufficiently prove that the office of sachem 
was surrounded by impassable barriers against those who were without 
the immediate family of the sachem, and the tribe in which the title was 
hereditary,* 

It will not be necessary to extend the inquiry to exhibit more fully the 
gradual changes in the government of the Iroquois, by which it was 
brought upon the verge of free institutions, The evidences of its extreme 
liberality have already been sufficiently exhibited in the structure of the 
government itself. Reflections could be multiplied upon its spirit, its in- 
fluence upon the people, and its adaptation to produce its historical re- 
sults, Enough, howeyer, has been advanced, and these topics are passed 
over without further remark, 

An outline of the government and institutions of the Hodenosaunee 
having thus been presented in the preeeding letters, accompanied by such 
observations as the facts appeared to suggest, we here dismiss the subject 
for the present with a few parting words. 

Under this simple but beautiful fabric of Indjan construction arose the 
power of the Iroquois, reaching in its day of vigor over a large portion 
of our republic. A terror to the Narragansett in the East, and the Illi- 
nois upon the West, to the Adirondak on the North, and the Algonquin 
on the South, they extended their dominion far and wide. 

. “Over hill and plain and valley— 

Over river, lake and bay— 
On the water, in the forest,” 

“ ruled and reigned’* this vigorous and hardy race, In their Long-House, 
which opened its door upon Niagara, they found shelter in the hour of 
attack, resources for conquest in the seasons of ambitious projects, and 
happiness and contentment in the days of peace. In adaptation to their 
mode of life, their habits and their wants, no scheme of government could 
have been devised by the genius of man better calculated for their securi- 
ty against outward attack, their triumph upon the war-path, and their 
internal tranquility. 

But their council-fires have been extinguished, their empire has ter- 
minated, and the shades of evening are now rapidly gathering over the 
scattered and feeble remnants of this once powerful confederacy. Race 


. Neither of their names are in nthe table of sachemships. 
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has yielded to race, the inevitable result of contiguity of place. The 
Hodenosaunee will soon be lost in that night of impenetrable darkness 
which knows no rising sun, and in which so many Indian races have 
been enshrouded. Even now their country has been appropriated, their 
forests cleared, their trails obliterated. ‘The residue of this proud people 
who still linger around their native seats, are destined to fade away like 
the summer’s cloud, It will soon be our wont to look backward for the 
Iroquois as for a race which has been blotted from existerce: remem- 
bering them as our predecessurs—the people whose sachems had no 
eities—whose religion had no temple—whose government had no record. 


7 LETTER XI. 


Language of the Hodenosaunee—AIphabet—Notices of the Parts of Speech—Intricacy 
of its Declensions and Conjugations—Contains no Labials—Numerals—Voice—Com- 
pounding Words—Proper Names an integral. part of the Language, and consequent. 
ly significant—Singular evidence of Migrations—Interest in our Aboriginal Names, 


The language of the Iroquois, like all unwritten languages, is imper- 
fect in its construction, and scarcely admits of comparison, except on 
general principles, with those which have been systematized and per- 
fected. It would be apt to be characterized by the schoolmen as a 
barbarous jargon, although entitled to some portion of the indulgence 
which is due to all primitive or uncompounded language in the early stages 
of their formation. ‘To us, however, there is an interest incident to these 
dialects which rises above mere literary curiosity. ‘Through all genera- 
tions their language will be spoken in our geographical terms: “Their 
names are on our waters, we may not wash them out.” Theearth indeed 
changes 11s appearance—mutat terra vices—but the landmarks of nature 
are ever the same. Within our borders the Iroquois have written them 
over; and through coming time will our hills and vales and ever-flowing 
rivers speak. 





“ Their dialect of yore.” 
The Hodenosaunee were eminently fortunate in engrafting their names 
upon the features of nature, if they were desirous of a living remembrance. 
No one can behold the lake, or river, or streamlet to which they have 
bequeathed an appellation, without confessing that the Indian has per- 
petuated himself by a monument more eloquent and imperishable than 
could be fabricated by human hands. 

From such considerations there arises a sufficient interest in the lan- 
guage of our predecessors to incite an inquiry into its principal fea- 
tures, 

Of the six dialects in which it is now spoken, the Mohawk and Seneca 
are regarded as having the greatest dialectical differences, the Cayuga 
and Seneca the least. In the estimation of the Iroquois, the Onondaga is 
the most finished and majestic, the Oneida the least vigorous in its 
expressions; while to the English ear the former is harsh and 
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pointed, and the latter liquid, harmonious and musical. The Tus- 
carora language is admited to be a dialect of the Iroquois; but it 
has not as close affinity to either of the remaining five as the latter have 
interchangeably. In conversation, they are enabled to understand each 
other with readiness, unless words intervene which have been natural. 
ized into one of their dialects from foreign languages. 

The alphabet consists of seventeen letters: A, (', D, E, G, H,1, J, K, 
N, O, Q, S, T, U, W and Y. In addition to several elementary sounds 
which require a combination of letters, the Seneca occasionally employs 
the sound of Z; but it is so closely allied to the sound of S as not to be 
distinguishable except by careful observation. ‘The Mohawk sometimes 
uses the liquid R, the ‘Tuscarora F, and the Oneida the liquid L; or 
rather the last abounds in the Oneida dialect. ‘The number of their ele- 
mentary sounds is below that of the English language—but twenty-three 
having been ascertained in the Seneca, while in the latter it is well known 
there are thirty-eight. 

In taking up the parts of speech, to give them a cursory examination, 
and in elucidating the declensions and conjunctions, the illustrations will 
be drawn from the Seneca dialect. 

It is supposed by those who have inquired philosophically into the 
formation of language, that the noun substantive would be the first part 
of speech in the order of origination ; inasmuch as the objects of nature 
must be named, and perhaps classed, before relations between them are 
suggested, or actions concerning them expressed. Some reference to the 
declension of Iroquois nouns will be made in connection with the prepo- 
sition, In most, if not all languages, the idea of singular and plural is 
conveyed by an inflection of the word itself, or by some addition. ‘T'o 
illustrate in the language under consideration: O-on-dote is the name of 
a tree—O-on-do-do, trees. Ga-no-sote, a house—Ga-no-so-do, houses. 
Je-da-o, a bird—Je-da-o-suh-uh, birds, It is said that the dual number 
originated in the difficulty of inventing the numerals, one, two, three, four, 
&c., which are in themselves extremely abstract and metaphysical con- 
ceptions. ‘The idea of one, two and more, which corresponds with sin- 
gular, dual and plural, would be far more easily formed in the mind than 
number in general; and the most simple mode of expressing the idea 
would be by a variation of the word itself. Hence in the Hebrew and 
Greek, which are original or uncompounded languages, the dual is found 
to exist; while in the Latin, and in modern languages, which are com- 
pounds, and were formed subsequent to the invention of numerals, the 
dual number is discarded. ‘The Iroquois is an uncompounded language, 
and has the dual number both in its verbs and nouns. Gender was very 
happily indicated in the Latin and Greek by final letters or terminations. 
In English, by giving up the ancient declensions, this mode of designat- 
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ing gender was also laid aside, and two or three modes substituted ; thus, 
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by varying the word, as tiger, tigress; by namnes of the same afiimal 
entirely different as buck and doe; but more frequently still by prefixing 
words which signify male and female. The Iroquois nouns have thrce 
genders, and they are indicated in the manner last mentioned. 

In some respects the adjective would be a simple part of speech to iti- 
vent ; as quality is an object of external sense, and is always in concrete 
with the subject. But to discover and adopt a classification founded 
upon the similitudes of objects would be mote difficult, since both gen- 
eralization and abstraction would be required. ‘The dialects of the Ho- 
denosaunee appear to be sufficiently furnished with this part of speech, 
on which so much of the beauty of a language is known to depend, to 
express nearly every shade of quality in objects. Comparison is affected 
by adding another word, and not by an inflection of the word itself; thus, 
We-yo, good; Wa-ate-kah, bad; A-gus We-yo, the best; A-gus Wa- 
ate-keh, the worst. In connecting the adjective with the noun, the two 
words frequently enter into combination, and lose oné or more sy)lables. 
This principle, or species of contraction, is carried throughout the Jan- 
guage, and, to some extent, presents prolixity. To illustrate; O-ya, 
fruit; O-ga-uh, sweet ; O-ya-ga-uh, sweet fruit ; O, the first syllable of 
sweet being dropped. Again, E-yose, a blanket; Ga-geh-ant, white; 
Yose-a-geh-ant, white blanket;—literally “fruit sweet” and “ blanket 
white,”’ illustrative of that natural impulse in man, which leads him to 
place the object before the quality. The adjective is also as frequently 
tsed uncompounded with the noun, as Ga-na-dike-ho E-yose, a green 
blanket. 


It is a matter of great doubt whether the article, as a distinct part of 
speech, an be said to exist in the language of the Hodenosaunee. ‘I'here 
até fimerous particles, as in the Greek, without significance iti {them- 
selves, separately, which are employed for euphony, arid to connect 
words. ‘Thus, na, neh, and ne, are frequently introduced before nouns, 
and in sortie instances limit their signification; but yet, if these, and 
other particles, should be submitted to a critical examination, none of 
them would answer to our idea of the definite, or indefinite article.— 
They may answer all the ends of this part of speech, and doubtless do, 
so far as the framers of this language had any notion of its office. ‘The 
existence in completeness of this refined part of speech would indicate 
greater maturity and finish than the dialects, of the Iroquois possess. 





Of the adverb nothing reed be introduced, expect that the language 
appears to be furnished with the usual variety. 

The preposition is allowed to be so abstract and metaphysical in its 
nature, that it would be one of the last and most difficult parts of speech 
to invent. It expresses relation ‘‘considered in concrete with the corre- 
lative object ; and is of necessity very abstruse. The prepositions, of, to, 
and for, are regarded as the most abstract from the character of the 
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relatione which they indicate. Declension it is supposed, was re- 
sorted to by the Greeks, and adopted by the Latins, to evade the 
necessity of inventing these prepositions; as it would be much easier 
to express the idea by a variation of the noun than to ascertain 





some word which would convey such an abstract relation as that indica- | 


ted by of or to. By the ancient cases, this difficulty was surmounted, and 
the preposition was blended with the correlative object, as in Sermonis, 
of aspeech; Sermoni, to a speech. Modern languages have laid aside 
the ancient cases, for the reason, itis said, that the invention of prepositions 
rendered them unnecessary. In the Iroquois language, the prepositions 
above mentioned are not to be found ; neither have its nouns a declension 
like the Greek and Latin. Some traces of a declension are discoverable ; 


but the cases are too imperfect to be compared with those of the ancient 


languages, or to answer fully the ends of the prepositions. ‘This part of 
speech 1s the most imperfectly developed of any in the language ; and the 
contrivances resorted to to express such of these relations as were of 
absolutely necessity, are too complex to be easily understood. ‘The lan- 
guage, however, contains the simple prepositions, as Da-ga-o, across ; No- 
get, a‘ter ; Na-ho, at ; O-an-do, before ; Ho-go-kuh, with ; Dose-ga-o, near, 
&c. It must be infered that the framers of the language had no distinct 
idea of the relations conveyed by the deficient prepositions otherwise 
they would be found in the language. From the number of particles 
employed in the language, and the complexity of its combinations, it 
would be impossible to analyze the word, or phrase, for example, in 
which on occurs, and take out the specific fragment which has the force 


of the preposition. Thus the word Onondaga has O-non-dote, “a hill,” | 
for its radix; O-non-da-geh, its next inflection gives to it the signification, | 


“on the hills ;’’ and the final word, O-non-da-geh-o-noh,* the true name 

of that nation, is translated, “the people who live on the hills.” 
Interjections are extremely numerous in the Iroquois language, and 

appear to be adapted to all the passions. It has also the ordinary con- 


junctions. Of the pronouns but little need be added, expect that they are | 


very defective: thus, / signifies I, we, me, and us; L’se, thou, ye, or 
you, and thee. He and they are wanting, except as expressed in the verb 
by its inflection. ‘The personal pronouns make the possessive case very 
regularly, thus: Ah-ga-weh, mine: Sa-weh, thine; Ho-weh, his; Go- 
weh, hers ; Ung-gwa-weh, ours ; Swa-weh, yours ; Ho-nau-weh, theirs ‘ 
&c. Similar variations can be made on some of the relative pro- 
nouns, 

Next and last, the vetb presents itself. This part of speech, in the 
nature of things, must have been one of the first invented, as without its 
aid there could be no affirmation, no expression of action or passion. 
Among primitive languages, the conjugation of the verb is extremely 
complex. Grammarians assign, as a reason, that the tenses and moods 
of the verb would be more easily indicated by its inflection, than by con- 
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triving or inventing the abstract substantive verb, J am: possessive verb, J 
have: and the auxiliaries, do, will, would, shall, can, and may { all of 
which are necessary in the conjugation of an English verb. It will be 
remembered that the English verb admits of but three variations in itself, 
as press, pressed, pressing ; and ils conjugation is completed by the verbs 
above mentioned ; while the Greek, Latin, and Iroquois verbs are con- . 
jugated, except some part of the passive voice in Latin, by the variation 
throughout of the verb itself; thus Legeram, I had read } Che-wa-ge-ya- 
go, I had shot; Legero,I shall have read ; A-wa-ge-ya-go, I shall have. 
shot. In thismanner the conjugation notonly dispensed with the pronoutis 
I, thou, and he, with their plurals; but also with the auxiliary verbs, 
which have introduced such prolixity into modern language. 

The Iroquois verbs have some part of the optative mood, but ate 
entirely destitute of the infinitive, and of the participles. It is difficult to 
determine upon what principle the absence of the infinitive mood, and 
of all participles, which, in a written language, would be a fatal blem- 
ish, shall be accounted for ; and much more difficult \o ascertain the nature 
of the substitute in an unwritten language. 

The origin of the dual number has been adverted to, In the active 
voice of Iroquois verbs, the dual number is well distinguished ; but in the 
passive voice, the dual and the plural are the same. The presence of 
this number is indicative of the intricate nature of their conjugations. 

To convey a distinct notion of the mutations through which an Iroquois 
verb passes in its conjugation, and to furnish those who are curious as 
linguists, with a specimen for comparison with the conjugations of other 
languages, one of their verbs is subjoined., Its great regularity, even 
harmony, of inflection, conveys a favorable impression of the structure 
of the language ; but it does not, nor would it be expected to possess the 
elegance and beauty of the Greek, or the brevity and solidity of the Latin 
conjugations.* 

It has been laid down as a maxim, that “the more simple any language 
is, in its composition, the more complex it must be in its déeclensions and 
conjugations; and on the contrary, the more simple it is in its declen- 
sions and conjugations, the more complex it must be in its composition.”"t 
The position is thus illustrated: —When two people, by uniting, or other- 
wise, blend their languages, the union always simplifies the structure of 
the resulting language, while it introduces a greater complexity into its 
materials. ‘The Greek, which is uncompounded, and is said to have but 
three hundred primitives, is extremely intricate in its conjugations. On 
the other hand the Latin, which is a compound of Greek and Tuscan, 
laid aside the Middle Voice, and the Optative Mood, which are peculiar to 
the Greek ; and also the dual number. ‘his simplified it conjugations. 
In its declensions, the oe although it has an 1 additional case in the 

*®mith’s Moral Sentiments, ii. 


+ We regret exceedingly that | a pabliebese of the Olden Time are compelled: b iy 3 yaaa 
the accented letters, to omit this specimen of the Iroquois mode of conjugation.— 
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ablative, is yet much more simple than the Greek, as it has no contract 
nouns, | The &nglish, which is a mixture of several languages, is more 
simple than either in its declensions, which are made by the aid of pre- 
positions alone; and in its conjugations, which are made by the aid of other 
yerbs. With this general principle in mind, the regularity, fullness, and 
intricacy | of the Iroquois conjugations are not particularly remarkable. 
Its primitive words are doubtless very few, and their language has been 
formed out of them by a complex system of combinations. 

The language of the Hodenosaunee has the substantive or neuter verb, 
E-neh-gat, Jam, although imperfect in some of its tenses. This verb is 
regarded by philologists as extremely difficult of invention, as it simply 
expresses being. Impersonal verbs, also, are very numerous in the lan- 
guage. O-guh-do, it snows ; O-na-ya-us-do-da, it hails; Go-na-us-dos, it 
thunders, It is supposed by those who have inquired into the formation 
of language, that most of the verbs in primitive tongues originally took 
the impersonal. form ; for the reason that such a verb expresses in itself 
an entire event, while the divison of the event into subject and attribute, 
involves some nice ‘metaphysical distinctions. 

Before closing upon this subject, it will be necessary to advert to some 
of the peculiarities of the language, In the first place it has no labials, 
and consequently the Iroquois in speaking never touch their lips to- 
gether. _ This fact may be employed as a test in the pronunciation of their 
words and manes. 

Their language possesses the numerals firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c. ; 
also the numbers one, two, three, ascending to about one hundred. For 
sums above this their mode of enumeration was defective, as mathema- 
tical computation ceased and some descriptive term was substituted in 
its place. 

The voices of the Hodenosaunee are powerful, and capable of reach- 
ing a high shrill key. he natural piteh in conversation is considerably 
above that in our language ; while in sounding the warwhoop they reach a 
key entirely above the eapacity of the English voice. Their women in 
conversation frequently raise their voices an octave above the ordinary 
pitch, by a natural transition, and sustain a conversation upon a tone to 
which the English voice could not be elevated, and.retain a distinct artic- 
lation. Not the least singular fact is the clear musical tone of their voices 
upon this. elevated key. 

r Ih verbal languages the words appear to be literally strung together 
in, an endless chain, if the one under inspection may be taken as a 
specimen of the class. Substantives are consolidated, perhaps contracted, 
in the formation of a new one ; particles next are suffixed, either varying 
or adding to the signification of the compound, and the principles upon 
which these combinations are effected, are too much involved to be sys- 
tematized or generalized. To illustrate: Gwe-u-geh signifies mucky 
land; by suffixing o-noh, which conveys the idea of people at, Gwe-u- 
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gueh-o-noh, results—literally, the people at the muckyland. Nextbyadd- 
ing the particle geh, itself without signifieanee, but when conjoined, con- 
veying the idea of territory or place, it gives the compound—Gwe-w | 
gueh-o-no-geh, the territory of the people at the mucky land. In this 
manner the actual name of the Cayugas, Gue-u-gueh-o-noh, originated.'* 
I-car-ne-o-die signifies a lake at: Gue-u-geh I-car-ne-o-die, the lake at the 
mucky land. 1n like manner originated the name of the Seneca nation, 
Nun-da-war-noh. Nun-da-wa-o means a great hills Nun-da-war-o-noh 
the people at the great hill; and lastly, Nun-da-war-o-noh-geh, the Senéca 
Countryt ‘These names, therefore, are geographically descriptive. ‘| 

Their names of places, as well as of persons, form an integral part of 
their language, and hence are all significant. It furnishes a singular test 
of their migrations ; for accurate descriptions of localities become in this 
| manner incorporated into their dialects. The Tuscaroras still adduce 
| proof from this source 4 establish a common origin with the Iroquois, 
and pretend to trace their route from Montreal (Do-te-a-ge,) to the Mise 
sissippi, (O-nau-we-yo-ka,) and from thence to North Carolina, out of 
which they were driven in 1712, The era of their separation from the 
parent stock, and of their migration, they have entirely lost; but they 
consider the names of places on this extended route, now incorporated 
in their language, a not less certain indication of a oognon. Sie than 
the similarity of their languages. 

Many of the names now in use, of our mines, lakes, and villagen, are 
of Iroquois origin, and not only significant, but usually descriptive, The 
pronunciation of some of them has greatly departed from the original, but 
yet the words themselves have their radices in the dialects of the Iroquois; 
thus Ohio is, an Iroquois word, rendered from Q-hee-yo, the beautiful 
river. Genesee is derived from Gen-nis-hee-yo, the beantifu) valley. 
Tioga, from Da-ya-o-geh, the place where the river divides, To. -resus- 
citate the significations of these geographical names, now rapidly gliding 
into obscurity, is at Jeast worthy of an effort, If the future scholar in 
ascending to our poetic era, to search out the christening of the works of 
nature by the Hodenosaunee, shall discover that the generation ‘which 
witnessed the final extinction of their council-fires, accepted this rich 
legacy of names without securing the chart whereby they might, be, ip- 
terpreted, he would have reason to censure a negligence which threw 
away the substance, while it retained the sound—which apparently, re- 
ceived, because it could not decently decline. 








= 





* By the “ mucky land,” ig to be understood the Montezuma marsh at the foot of the cues 
lake, and the loamy or mucky soil contiguous. The Cayugas were scattered on both. Drgest g 
the lakr. although their main settlements were on the East bank, near Aurora (Ge-yun-de- “y 
@ beautiful village,) and at the inlet near Ithaca. They occupied all the adjacent tersitory for 
hunting and fishing purposes. 

+ The “great hill’’ referred to, is at the head of the Canemdaignaiake, (Ga-nun-da-gwa-l-car- 
ne-o-die,) and has always been fabled among the Senecas as the eyo of their origin, 
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COL. BRODHEAD’S EXPEDITION. 
., This expedition was designed at first to co-operate with General Sulli- 
van, in) his well known and successful march into the territory of the Six 
Nations by way of the Susquehanna river, but for the reasons assigned 
in the annexed letter from General Washington, the plan of co-operation 
was abandoned, 

The campaign of Sullivan was well conducted and highly successful 
in the destruction of Indian towns, fields of corn, and other means of 
subsistence, and thus contributed to embarrass all the future operations 
of Butler and Brandt and other English tories with their Indian allies 
against our more Eastern and Northern frontier. It commenced in Au- 
gust 1779, and terminated in October,—and of course was almost simul- 
taneous with Brodhead’s expedition up the Allegheny. 

The Buckaloons, spoken of in Brodhead’s dispatch, was a town sit- 
uated on'the Allegheny, at the mouth of a stream of the same name, and 
which we believe is now called Broken Straw; Yohroonwago we think 
it’ probable was the place, which was in 1784 granted to Cornplanter, and 
where that sagacious and upright old chief closed his long and eventful 
life. 








Head Quarters, Middle Brook, 21st April, 1779. 

‘Dear Sir:—Since my last letter, and upon a further consideration of 
the subject, I have relinquished the idea of attempting a co-operation be- 
tween the troops at Fort Pitt, and the bodies moving from other quarters, 
against the Six Na‘ions. The difficulty of providing supplies in time, a 
Want of satisfactory ‘information of the route and nature of the country 
up the Allegheny, and between that and the Indian settlements, and con- 
sequenily the uncertainty of being able to co-operate to advantage, and 
the hazard which the smaller party might run for want of a co-operation, 
aré principal motives for declining it. ‘Ihe danger to which the frontier 
would be exposed by drawing off the troops from their present position, 
from the incursions of the more Western tribes, is an additional though 
4 less powerful reason, ‘The post at Tuscarawas is therefore to be pre- 


served, if, under a full consideration of circumstances it is judged a post 


of importance, and ‘can be maintained without running too great a risk— 
aid thé troops in general under your command disposed in the mater 
best calculated to cover and protect the country on a defensive plan. 
“As it is my wish, however, as soon as it may be in our power, to chas- 
tise the Western gavages by an expedition into their country; you will 
employ yourself in the mean time in making preparations, and forming 
magazines of provisions for the purpose. If the expedition against the 
Six Nations js successfully ended, a part of the troops employed in this 
will’ probably be sent, in conjunction with those under you to carry on 
another that way. You will endeavor to obtain in the mean time and 
transmit me every kind of intelligence, which will be necessary to direct 
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our operations, as precise, full, and authentic as possible. Among other 
points you will try to ascertain the most favorable season for an entcr- 
prize jagainst Detroit. ‘he frozen season in the opinion of most is the 
only one in which any capital stroke can be given, as the enemy ean de- 
rive no benefit from their shipping, which must either be destroyed or 
fall into our hands, Iam. &c., 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

Col. Daniel Brodhead. 

Pittsburgh, September 23d, 1779. 

I am honored with your favor of the 30th of last month. 

I take the liberty to inclose you the copy of a letter herewith sent to 
his excellency the Commander in Chief, containing an account of the ex- 
pedition 1 lately nade against the Seneca and Muncy nations, and wish 
the relation may give you pleasure. 

I likewise send a return of the officers of the 8th Pa. regiment, with 
their respective claims to promotion, and beg you be pleased to send 
their commissions accordingly, and the arrangement of the Pennsylvania 
line. 

I also inclose you the talks of the Delawares, Wyondats, and the Ma- 
quichees tribe of Shawanese; and I flatter myself that there is a great 
share of sincerity in their present professions. 

Since my last this frontier has enjoyed perfect tranquility, but the new 
settlements at Kentucky has suffered greatly. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest regard, Sir, your most obedient 
humble anes Danie~ Bropueap, 

Col. commanding W. D. 
Hon. Timothy Pickering, Esq., President of the Board of War. 
Pittsburgh, September 16th, 1779. 

Sir:—I returned from the expedition against the Senecas and Muney 
nations the 14th inst., and now do myself the honor to inform you how 
far I have succeeded in prosecuting it. 

I left this place the 11th of last month, with 605 rank ied file, inelu- 
ding the militia and volunteers, and one month’s provisions, (our all) 


| which, except the livé cattle, was transported by water, under the escort 
| of 100 men, to a place called Mahoning, about fifteen miles above Fort 


Armstrong, where, after four days’ detention by excessive.rains and the 
straying of some of the cattle, the stores were loaded on pack-horses, and 
the- troops proceeded on the march for Conowago, on the path leading td 
Cushcushing. At ten miles this side the town, one of the advance 
guards, consisting of fifteen white men, (including the spies) and eight 
Delaware Indians, under the command of Lieutenant. Harding, of the 
eighth Pennsylvania regiment, (whom I have before recommended to,your 
excellency, for his great bravery and skill as a partizan) discovered be- 
tween thirty and forty warriors coming down the river in seven canoes. 
These, warriors having likewise discovered some of the troops, immediate- 
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ly landed, stripped off their shirts, and prepared for action, and. the ad- 
vance guard immediately began the attack. All the troops, except one 
column and flankers being in the narrows between the river and a high 
hill, were immediately prepared to receive the enemy; which being done, 
I went forward to discover the enemy, and saw six of them retreating 
over the river without arms, at the same time the rest ran away, leaving 
their canoes, blankets, shirts, provisions, and eight guns, besides five dead, 
and, by the signs of blood, several went off wounded; only two of our 
men, and one of the Delaware Indians (Nanowland) were wounded, and 
so slightly that they are already recovered and fit for action. 

The next morning the troops proceeded to Buckloons, where I ordered 
asmall breastwork to be thrown up of felled timber and fascines. A 
Captain and forty men were lett to secure our baggage and stores, and 
the troops marched immediately to Conowago, which I found had been 
deserted about eighteen months past. Here the troops seemed much 
mortified, because we had no person to serve as a guide to the upper 
towns, but I ordered them to proceed on a path which appeared to have 
been travelled on by the enemy some time past, and we continued march- 
ing on it about twenty miles before any discoveries were made, except a 
few tracks of their spies, but immediately after ascending a high hill, we 
discovered the Allegheny river, and a number of corn fields, and descend- 
ing, several towns which the enemy had deserted on the approach of the 
troops ; some of them fled just before the advanced guard reached the 
town, and left several packs of deer-skins. At the upper Seneca town 
we found a painted image, or war post, clothed in dog-skin; and John 
Montour. informed me, this town was called Yoghroonwago: besides this 
we found several other towns, consisting in the whole of 130 houses, 
some of which were large enough for the accommodation of three or four 
Indian families. ‘The troops remained on the ground three'whole days, | 
destroying the towns and corn fields. I never saw’ finer corn, although it | 
was planted much thicker than is common with our farmers. ‘The quan- 
tity of corn and other vegetables destroyed at the several towns, from 
the best accounts I can collect from the officers employed ‘to destroy it, 
must eertainly exceed 500 acres, which is the lowest estimate ; and the 
plunder taken is estimated at 3000 dollars. I have directed’a sale to be 
made of it for the benefit of the troops, and hope it will meet your appro- 
bation. On my return I preferred the Venango road. The old towns of 
Conowago, Buckloons, and Maghinquechahocking, about twenty miles 
above Venango, on French Creek, consisting of thirty-five large houses, 
were likewise burnt. ' 


The greatest part of the Indian houses were greater than common, and 








were built of square and round logs and frame work. From the great 
quantity of corn in the ground, and the number of new houses built and 
building, it appears that the whole of the Seneca and Muncy nations in- 
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tended to collect to this settlement, which extends about eight miles on 
the Allegheny river, between one hundred and seventy and two hundred 
miles from hence; the river, at the upper town, is little, if any, larger 
than Kiskamantes Creek. It is remarkable, that neither man nor beast 
has fallen into the enemy’s hands on this expedition. I have a happy 
presage that the counties of Westmoreland, Bedford, and Northumber- 
land, if not the whole Western frontiers, will experience the good effect 
of it. 

| Too much praise cannot be given to both officers and soldiers of every 
corps during the whole expedition; their perseverance and zeal during 
the whole march (through a country too inaccessible to be described, can 
scarcely be equalled in history, 


On my return, I found here the chiefs of the Delawares, the principal 
chiefs of the Hurons, and now the King of the Macquichees tribe of 
Shawanese is likewise come to treat with me. 


The Wyandots, and the Macquichees tribe of the Shawanese, promise 
very fair, and I have promised them peace, provided they take as many 
prisoners and scalps from the enemy as they have done from us, and on 
every occasion join us against the enemies of America, which they have 
engaged to do. 

The bearer, Captain M’Intire, has some private as well and public bus- 
iness to transact at Philadelphia; I have therefore directed him to pro- 
ceed to head quarters, and he will have the honor to wait on you with 
this letter. 


' [have the honor to be, with the most perfect regard and esteem, your 
Excellency’s most obedient and humble servant, 





Danret Bropueap. 

P.S. The Delaware Chiefs have just now called on me to build some 
block-houses at Coochoking for the protection of their women and chil- 
dren, whilst they are out against the English and Mingoes, and I have 
agreed to send a detachment for that purpose, agreeable to the articles of 
confederation. : 
His Excellency General Washington. 

Published by order of Congress, Cuaries Tuompson, Sec’y, 


COL. BRODHEAD’S CONFERENCE WITH THE INDIANS. 
The Speech of Doonyontat, the Wyandot Chief, to Maghingive Kees- 
huch,* 





September 17th, 1779. 
Brother, listen to me. 
Brother, It grieves me to see you with the tears in your eyes. I know 
it is the fault of the English. 





* Maeuincive Kgxsuvcn, The Indian name for Colone] Brodhead.—Ep. O, T. 
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~ Brother, I wipe away all those tears, and smooth down yaur hair, which 
the English and the folly of my young men has ruffled. 

Now, my Brother, I have wiped awav all the stains from your clothes» 
and smoothed them where my young men had ruffled them, so that you 
may now put on your hat, and sit with that ease and composure which 
you would desire. 

(Four strings of white wampum.) 

Brother, Listen to the Huron Chiefs. 

Brother, I see you all bloody by the English and my young men. I 
now wipe away all those stains and make you clean. 





Brother, I see your heart twisted, and neck and throat turned to the 
one side, with the grief and vexation which my young men have eaused, 
all which disagreeable sensations I now remove, and restore you to your 
former tranquility, so that now you may breathe with ease, and enjoy the 
benefit of your food and nourishment. 

Brother, your ears appear to be stopped, so that’ you cannot listen to 
your brothers when they talk of friendship. ‘That deafness I. now re- 
move, and all stoppage from your ears, that you may listen to the friend- 
ly speeches of your brothers, and that they may sink deep into your 
heart. 

(Seven strings of white wampum.) 

Brother, Listen to me. 

When { look around me, I see the bones of our nephews lie scattered 
and unburied. 

Brother, I gather up the bones of all our young men on both sides, 
in this dispute, without any distinction of party. 

Brother, I have now gathered up all the bones of our relations on both 
sides, and will bury them in a large deep grave, and smooth it over so, 
that there shall not be the least sign of bones, or any thing to raise any 
grief or anger in our minds hereafter. 

Brother, I have now buried the bones of all our and your relations very 
deep. You very well know that there are some of your flesh and blood 
in our hands prisoners: I assure you that you shall see them all safe and 
well. 

(Eight strings of white wampum.) 

Brother, I now look up to where our Maker is, and think there is still 
some darkness over our heads, so that God can hardly see us, on account 
‘of the evil doings of the King over the great waters. All these thick 
clouds, which have raised on account of that bad King, I now entirely 
remove, that God may look and see in our treaty of friendship, and be a 
witness to the truth and sincerity of our intentions. 

(Four strings of white wampum.) 

Brother, As God puts all our hearts right, I now give thayks to God 
Almighty, to the chief men of the Americans, to my old father the King 
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of France, and to you, Brother, that we can now talk together on friendly 
terms, and speak our sentiments without interruption, 

(Four strings of black and white wampum,) 

Brother, You knew me before you saw me and that I had not drawn 
away my hand from yours, as I sent word last year by Captain White 
Eyes. 

Brother, I look up to Heaven, and call God Almighty , witness to the 
truth of what I say,.and that it really comes from my heart. 

_ Brother, I now tell you that I have for ever thrown off my Father the 
English, and will never give him any assistance; and there are some 
amongst all the nations that think the same things that I do, and I wish 
they would all think so. 

Brother, I cannot answer for all the nations, .as I don’ t stele all their 
thoughts, and will speak only what I am sure of. 

Brother, Listen to me. .I love all,the nations, and hate none, and when 
I return home they. shall all hear what you say, and what is done between’ 
us. 

Brother, I have just now told you, that I loved all the nations, and I 
see. you raising up the hatchet against my younger brothers the Shawa- 
nese., I beg of you to stop a little while, as he has never yet heard me; 
and when he has heard me, if he does not choose to think as we do, I will 
tell you of it immediately, 

Brother, I intend to speak roughly to my younger brother, and tell him 
not to listen to the English, but throw them off, and listen to me and then 
he may live as I do. 

Brother, I thank you for leaving the fortress at Tuscarawas, and am 
convinced by that you have taken pity on us, and want to make us your 
friends, 

Brother, I now: take a firmer hold of your hand than before, and beg 
that you will take pity upon other nations who are my friends, and if 
any of them should incline to take hold of your hand, I request that yon 
would comply and receive them into friendship. 

(4 black belt of eleven rows.) 


Brother, Listen. I tell you to be cautions, as I think you intend to 
strike the man near to where I sit, not to go the nighest way to where he 
is; lest you frighten the owners of the lands who ate living through the 
country between this afd that place. 

Brother, You now listen to me, and one favour I beg of. yoru is, that 
wher you drive away your enemies you will allow me to continue in pos- 
session of my ptoperty, which if you grant will rejoice me, 

Brother, I would advise you, when you strike the man near where ; sit, 
to go by water, as it will be the easiest and best way. 

Brother, If you intend to strike, one way is to go up the Allegheny 
and by Prisquille ; another way is to go down this river and 7 the Wa- 
bash. 
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Brother, The reason why I mentioned the road up the river is, that 
there will be no danger of your being discovered until you are close upon 
them, but on the road down the river you will be spied. 
Brother, Now I have told you the way by Prisquille, and that it is the 
boundary between us and your enemies; if you go by Wabash your friends 


will not be surprised. 
Brother, You must not think that whatI have said is only my own 


thoughts, but the opinion of all the Huron Chiefs, and I speak in behalf 
of them all. ‘If you grant what favours I have asked of you, all our 
friends and relations will be thankful and glad as far as they can hear all 


round, 
Brother, The reason why I have pointed out these two roads‘is, that 


when we hear you are in one of them we will know’ your iiténtions 
without further notice, and the Huron Chiefs desired me particularly to 
mention it that they may meet you in your walk, and tell you what they 
have done, who are your eneinies and who are your friends, and I in their 
fame requésta pair of colors to shew that we have joined in friendship. 

(Fourteen strings of black wampum.) 

Brother, The Chiefs desired me to tell you that they had sent Montour 
before to tell you their intentions, and they leave him to go with’ you, 
that when you meet your brothers, you may consult together, and under- 
stand one another by his means. __ 

Head quarters Pittsburgh Sept. 19, 1779. 
Maghingive Keeshuch to Doonyontat, Principal Chief of the Wyundots. 

Brother, Yesterday I had the pleasure to hear you speak, but ‘when'l 
had heard all, and you had taken no notice of what I mentioned to you 
before against the English I could not'tell what to think. © 

Brother, The Chiefs of the Wyandots have lived too long with the En- 
glish, to see things as they ought to do. They must have expected, when 
they were counselling, that the Chief they sent to this Council fire, would 











find the Americans asleep, but the sun, which the Great Spirit bias set to i 


light this island, discovers to me they are much mistaken. 

(Four strings of black and white wampum.) 

Brother, I will tell you why they are mistaken; they have thought 
that it was ‘an easy matter to satisfy us, after doing all the mischief they 
eould. They must have heard, that the English were getting weaker, and 
the Americans stronger, and that a few flattering words would, with giv- 
ing up our prisoners, secure to them their lives, the lives of their women 
and children, and their lands, and the wicked Shawanese,who have so 6fien 


- embrued their hands in the blood of the Americans ; and that in my mili- 


tary operations, they had a right to rong out the roel I should eet 


on. 
_ (Siz strings of black and white wampum.) 


Brother, I, however, thank you for wiping away the. blood and ani 
the’ bones of our young men, and for casting off that bad Father, ithe Ming 
of Britain, over the great lake. 
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(Three strings of white wampum.) 

Brother, I left the fort at ‘Tuscarawas, because it gave uneasiness to sev- 
eral of the Indian nations, which I pitied, and promised to save, if they 
would do what was right before God, and I still intend to do it: but I have 
said they must do what is right and they must send some of their, great 
men to me to remain as hostages, until they have complied with their terms, 
If this is not done, all words will be considered as wind. And though I 
love peace, and could wish to save the lives of my countrymen of this island 
I am not afraid of war. 

(Four strings of black wampum.) 

Brother, I will now tell you what I conceive to be right, and I will 
leave it to all the world to judge of it: I think the nations you mention, 
and wish me to receive into friendship, ought to send hostages to me, as 
I said before, until they have killed and taken as many from the English 
and their allies, as they have ki'led and taken from the Americans, and 
return whatever thev have stolen from their brothers, together with their 
flesh and blood, and on every occasion join us against our enemies.— 
Upon these terms which are just, they and their posterity may live. in 
peace, and enjoy their property without disturbance from their brethren 
of this island, so long as the sun shines, or the waters run. 

(A black belt,—rows.) 

Brother, I have now spoke from my heart. I am a warrior as well as 
acounsellor. My words are few, but what I say I will perform. And1 
must tell you, that if the nations will not do justice, they will not be 
able, after the English are driven from this island, to enjoy peace and 
property. 

| (Four strings of black wampum.) 

Brother, When I go to war, I will take my choice of roads, If I meet 
my friends, I shall be glad to see them; and if I meet my enemies, I 
shall be ready to fight them. 


Brother, You'told me you had not yet spoken to the Shawanese. You 
likewise say that you had not yet let slip my hand, if so, why did you 
not speak iothem? ‘They have heard their grandfathers, the Delawares, 
and they have heard me. I sent them a good talk, but thev threw it into 
the fire. 


~ Now, brother, I must tell you, that I cannot now prevent the Shawa- 
nese being struck by Colonel Clark. I hear he is gone against them, and 
will strike them, before I can send to call him back. But if the Shaw- 
anese do what is right, as I have told you, they shall enjoy peace and 
property. 
* This belt confirms my word. 

(A white and black belt,—rows. ) 
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Kelleleman* to “Maghingive Keeshuch. 
September 21, 1779. 

‘Brother, I told my grand-children, the Shawanese, when they came ‘to 
me yesterday, to remain with their grandfathers, until they had ‘spoken’ 
to their brothers, the Americans. They answered, they would comply 
with the request of their grand-fathers.. This our grand-children spoke 
to us, and said, grandfathers, we are humble, and are now come unto you 
—Now { am come to you, I take my hands and wipe your eyes, that you 
may clearly see the light, and that these are your grand-children who now 
appear before you, and likewise remove every obstruction from your éats, 
that you may hear and understand me. I also compose your heart, that 
you may be disposed to pity your poor grand-children, as. your ancient 
Chiefs used to pity their grand-children, the Macquichees, when they 
were poor or humble before them. Now my grand-fathers, I tell you tq 
pity your grand-children, the Macquichees, and whatever you direct them 
to do, will be done. Now you have heard your grand-children speak, 
and you will judge what to say to your brother Maghingive Sentinels 

( Two strings of white wampum.) 

Now grand-fathers, here is a little tobacco to fill your. pipes, saat you! 
may consider and pity your grand-children Macquichees. 


Keeshmattsee, to his grand-fathers, the Delawares. 
Grand-fathers, I now take my Chief and Councellor Nimwha, and set 
him down on the ground before you that he may assist you in considering 
the : distressed situation of your grand-children. 


Killbuck to, Colonel Brodhead. 

“Brother Maginghive Keeshuch, listen to me. 

You always told me, that when any nations came to treat of peace, I 
should first speak to them, and tell you my sentiments of them, whieh I 
am now come to do, i in regard to my grand-children, the Macquichees, 

I told them I was much obliged to them, for clearing my eyes, try ears, 
and composing*my heart, and that it was time, that aieny a things enter 
my ears. 

“I remember you told me to pity you, and it-is true, I have pitied you, 
my grand-children, the Shawanese. 

‘Now, I tell you, my’ grand-children, it is very well you put me in 
mind of my wise’ ancestors, who, out of pity to you, took you wp, and 
placed you before them. 

‘My gtand-children, the Maquicliees, it is true; you have done no harm, 
but I see some stains of blood upon you, which the mischief and folly of 
your young men have occasioned. “Now, my grand-children, I will ad- 
vise you how to be cleansed from your bloody stains,. deliver to our 
brother Maghingive Keeshuch, all his flesh and blood which are: prison- 
ers in your hands, and the horses you haye stolen from, the Americans. 


* Better known as KILLBuck: sometimes spelt GaLssLimENnD. 
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My grand-children, when you have done this, you will then be clean, 
your flesh and heart will be the same as mine, and I ean again take you 
up, and set you down before me, as our wise Chiefs formerly did. 

' Now, my grand-children, I tell you, for several: years past you have 
been fraught with lies, which I am tired of hearing, and in future you 
must tell me nothing but truth. 

Now listen to me, my grand-children, you see how dreadful the day 
looks, and how thick the clouds appear; don’t imagine this day to be 
like that on which you first came to your grand-fathers. 1 tell you that I 
have finished the chain of friendship. The thirteen United States and I 
aré one. I have already assisted my brother, in taking the flesh of the 
English and the Mingoes. You told me just now, that whatever I told 
you, you would do ; now I offer you the flesh of the English and Mingoes 
to eat, and that is the only method I know of, by: which your lives may 
be preserved, and you allowed to live in peace, (delivering them a string 
of wampum.and two scalps.) ‘They received the string and-gcalps, and 
said they were glad to know this, and as they had before said, whatever 
their grand-fathers told them, they would do, so: they told them again on 
receiving the scalps. They said, now grand-father, I am’ very glad. to 
hear what you have said; I have got in my hand what you say will save 
my life, and immediately sung. his war-song. The speaker, ihaving 
danced, delivered the scalps to the King, who likewise rose and sung his 
war-song, and said, Now grand-fathers, although you have often sent good 
speeches to the other tribes of the Shawanese nation, yet they would not 
receive them, but still took up the tomahawk to strike your brothérs, I 
will now go and deliver them whatI have in my hands, which I manpee 
they will receive, ve 

Delaware Chief to Maghingive Keeshuch. 

Brother, We are come ‘to let you know the result of our Council, res- 
pecting the Maquichees. 

Brother, Listen, This is the way I have considered the mattet,| aon if I 
am mistaken, | am very sorry for it. Brother, let us both consider of it. 
I thought, when I looked in his eyes, shat he was sincere. ' 

Brother, I think the Maquichees are honest, In former times they 
were the best of the Shawanese nations. I think we may take them: by 
the hand; and you know, you told me, that any pation I took:, by fl the 
hand, you would also receive, 
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FORCIBLE REGULATION OF PRICES. 

» In tracing the history of transactions at this place during the year 

1779, our attention was attracted to an attempt made by the military sta- 

tioned in Fort Pitt to regulate the prices of all articles then for sale at 


this place. ‘This was in fact an attempt to sustain the Continental money, | 


against that depreciation which is a necessary consequence of a supera- 
bundant issue. It was not at this place alone, but in various other quar- 


ters, such fruitless attempts to force the money into the confidence of the 


people generally, were made. 
| ‘A full account of the rise and progress of such efforts must be useful 
as one of those lessons which history teaches. Such an aceount is also 
an act of sheer justice to the glorious men who carried our country 
through that desperate and protracted struggle, which a few feeble colo- 
nies sustained against the mighty oe empire. ‘That man knows but 
little of the merits of the heroes and sages of the American. Revolution, 
who is disposed to sit down contented with a mere knowledge of desper- 
ate battles, defeats and victories, bloodshed and death occurring during 
that time. Days and nights of toil and anxiety, pressed with a heavy 
and'wearying hand upon the sages ; while embarrassments and privations 
of every kind oppressed those who fought for the privileges we now en- 
joy. ‘The editor of the Olden Time conceives that every American who 
neglects to avail himself of all convenient means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the difficulties and privations endured in the struggle for 
independence, so as to be able to appreciate correctly the services of the 
actors in that contest, is guilty of absolute injustice to those patriotie men. 

‘He, at least, feels that he is doing an act of justice to the memories of 
the departed patriots in every exhibition of their services and sufferings. 

Mr. William B. Reed of Philadelphia, grandson of Joseph Reed, 
President of the Executive Council of Pennsylvania, one of the purest, 
ablest, and most active patriots of the Revolution, has recently given to 
the world a work in two volumes, containing the “ Life and Correspond- 
ence of that gentleman.’’ The work is alike worthy of the memory of 
the departed patriot, and of the reputation of the accomplished scholar 
and gentleman who makes this addition to the literature of the country. 

' The indefatigable author is too intelligent and judicious to overlook so 

important an event in our revolutionary history as the attempt to arrest by 
force, the natural tendency of things to settle the value of paper money 
by the proportions which the supply and demand bear to each other. 

We extract a large portion of Mr. Reed’s chapter as an introduction to 
the proceedings in this place about the same time. 


Public feeling in Philadelphia—The Embargoes—Tender laws—Price regulations—Mr. 
Reed’s opinion—Resolutions of Congress—Washington’s opinion as to Forestallers 
—Proclamations of Council—Memurial to Congress—Town Meetings in Philadel- 
phia—Progress of Popular Discontent—Committee of Prices—Robert Morris. 


No one can study minutely the history of the Revolution, without 























seeing that its great and leading events convey but a faint idea of the ac- | 
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tttal difficulties and éinburrsasthenits which the publi¢ men of those times 
had to encounter and overcome. The orderly books and private corres- 





pondence of Washington, and his fellow-soldiers, show this to.a rematk+ 


able degree, and illustrate the homely truth that there was as much hero- 
ism, and power of endurance shown in encountering these vexatious de- 
tails ‘as in the planning of sieges and the fighting or gaining of battles. 
Nothing was well ordered or arranged in the affairs of the Continent. 
The forms of State administrations were equally defective. ‘Though con- 
stitutions existed, and government was, in form, administered, yet the 
institutions were of so recent origin, so slightly and inadequately construct- 
ed, so’much subjected to popular influence, that no one was sure how far 
they could be relied on in the way of restraint or punishment. In Penn- 
sylvania, to whose tangled politics it is necessary to recur, this was émi- 
nently the case, and in order to do justice to those to whom the execu- 
tive administration was entrusted, it will be requisite to narrate the pro- 
gress of the popular excitement, which, having its origin in pretexts at 
least plausible, matured to the most deplorable excess. The progress of 
these discontents it is desirable somewhat minutely to trace. It was Mr. 
Reed's fate to administer the government at a time wien this popular ex- 
citement was at its height. 


Among the measures of false policy to which the legislators of , the 
Revolution very naturally resorted were those of embargoes, commercial 
restrictions of all sorts, tender laws, and limitations of prices. ‘The last 
were most habitually relied on, aud were certainly, in their effects, most 
pernicious. There were, in fact, comparatively few who reasoned at all 
calmly and deliberately, on these subjects. It was a prevalent delusion, 
affecting alike Congress, the State Assemblies, and the mass of the peo- 
ple, that the only mode of appreciating the paper currency, was to pre- 
scribe a strict limitation of prices, and in spite of its invincible worth- 
lessness, to force a given value on a depreciated and fast depreciating pa- 
per dollar. We may now wonder, with abundant harvests, flourishing 
commerce, peaceful prosperity, and a universally convertible currency, at 
the strange delusions which led to so long a perseverance in this false 
policy, but in our wonder as well as our condemnation, we must admit 
that there was some apparert justification of it. In the instance of 
Pennsylvania, for example, it should be remembered that the embargoes 
which cut off her commerce, were forced upon her, and had their origin 
in Congress, to whose authority her citizens had been in habits, from their 
very position, of paying very implicit obedience. ‘They were taught to 
believe that it was the part of patriotic wisdom to carry Congressional 
mandates into thorough execution. ‘The local Assembly had pursued a 
similar course of restriction, ‘The area of cultivated land was compara- 
tively limited, less, by two thirds, than it now is, the Juniata and. Sus- 
quehanna being frontier boundaries. Agriculture had, in a measure, 
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‘their transactions ; to be deprived of this makes them restless and uneasy. 
Give men even more than they ask for a thing, and they will not be satis- | 




















failed, or was seriously interrupted by invasion, and the necessities of 
war. .Out of a comparatively limited population, Pennsylvania had gent 
a very large proportion of her active laboring men into military service. 
(Commerce was, in great measure, at aa end. ‘The remnant.of credit and 
capital in Philadelphia, was in the, hands of few individuals, and those, 
unfortunately, generally obnoxious to popular prejudice and resentment, 
Besides this, it should not be forgotten, that, for a long time, the bitter 
waters of political controversy, in its most virulent form, had spread over 
her people, and penetrated every channel of society. Such, briefly, was 
the state of things in the early part of the year 1779, when the progres- 
sive excitement, about to be described, may be said to have begun. 

Mr. Reed’s opinions were well defined, and such as might have been 
expected from his well-balanced intelligence. In writing to General 
Greene, 1779, he said: ‘*‘There have been great pains taken from East 
to. West to regulate the produce and commerce of the country. I viewed 
the thing as impracticable from the beginning. It was rather to be wished 
for than expected ; how it will terminate is yet uncertain. But from 
what I hear and see from almost every quarter, 1 think the measure will 
fail. ‘The attempt has been made again and again in Europe and Amer- 
ica, but to no purpose, The commerce of mankind must be free, or al- 
most all kinds of intercourse will cease. Regulation stagnates industry, 
and creates an universal discontent. Men value themselves not less upon 
the privilege of exercising their industry in trade than on the gains they 
derive from it. Even the market-people would be very unhappy to be 
cut off from the opportunity of making the most of their commodities. 
There is a pride in every class of people in displaying their ingenuity in 


fied without the liberty of still trying to make more of it.””* 
Placed at the head of the executive department, with a Legislature 
that was thoroughly imbued with the erroneous doctrines of the most 


a 














stringent restrictions ; Mr. Reed’s opinions had necessarily but little in- 
fluence, So far, they probably were operative as to enable him to ad- 
minister liberally such measures of restraint as were forced upon him, so 
as least to embarrass the natural course of industry and trade. Speaking 
of them some years later, he said with strong feeling ; “ The committees 
for regulating prices, inquiring into the sales of goods, were the effusions 
of honest but i intemperate zeal to preserve the credit of the paper money. 
Time and experience have shown their futility, but every person con- 
‘cerned in them will do me the} justice to say I neither originated nor con- 
ducted them.’’* [t was, as will be seen, the principal argument to justify 
the re-institution of the popular committee, in 1779, that they were 
meant to reach cases and provide for wrongs which government either 
could not or would not provide for. 





* Johnson’s Greene, vol. i. p. 146. + Pamphlet of 1782. 
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| The legislation of Congress and the States on those and kindred sub- 
jects had been such as to stimulate popular excitement, and no one can 
read the language of the various enactments and resolutions, and then 
wonder that, ineffeetual as they were in results, they should have pro- 
duced irritation. The Resolution of Congress, (among the first,) of 23d 
November, 1777, was in these words: 

“ In order to introduce immediate economy in the public expense ; the 
spirit of sharping and extortion, and the rapid and excessive rise of every 
commodity being confined within no bounds; and considering how much 
time must unavoidably elapse before the plan directed by the preceding 
resolution ean be carried into effect. 

“ Resolved, that it be earnestly recommended to the respective Legisla- 
tures of the United States, without delay, by their separate authority to 
adopt and effectually enforce a temporary regulation of the prices of 
provisions and other commodities for the supply of the army, in such 
manner as they shall judge reasonable; and to continue in force until 
‘the general regulation before proposed should be adopted.’’* 

In October, 1778, Washington wrote to one of his friends: « Want of 
virtue is infinitely more to be dreaded than the whole force of Great 
| Britain, assisted as they are by Hessian, Indian, and negro allies: for 

certain I am, that unless extortion, forestalling, and other practices, which 
have crept in and become exceeding prevalent and injurious to the com- 
mon cause, can meet with proper checks, we must inevitably sink under 
such a load of accumulated oppression. To make and extort money in 
every shape that can be devised, and at the same time to decry its value 
seems to have become a mere business and an epidemical disease, calling 
for the interposition of every good man and body of men.”’t 


"To Mr. Reed he had written: «It is most devoutly to be wished that 
some happy expedient could be hit upon to restore credit to our paper 
emissions, and punish the infamous practice of forestalling and engross- 
ing such articles as are essentially necessary to the very existence of the 
army, and which by this means, come to it through the hands of these $ 
people at fifty per cent. advance, to the great injury and depreciation 
of our money, by accumulating the quantum necessary for ordinary pur- 
poses to ali amazing sum, which must end in a total stagnation of all 
purchases, unléss some remedy can be soon and effectually applied. It 
is ‘also most devoutly to be wished that faction was at an end, that those 
to whom everything dear and valuable is entrusted would lay aside party 
‘views and return to first principles. Happy, happy, thrice happy coun- 
try, if such were the government of it! But, alas! we are not to expect 
that the path is to be strewed with flowers. That great and good Being 
who rules the universe has disposed matters otherwise, and for wise pur- 
poses, I am persuaded. As my letter to Congress of this date has given 


* Journals, 1777, p. 532. 
+ Spark’s Washington, vi. 91. 
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a full aecount of the cantonment of the troops, and other matters of pub- 
| lie concernment, I have no’ need to repeat it to youzas an individwa) 





— 


too mysterious to be accounted for by any rules of common sense. ‘The 


‘member. The conduct of the enemy at New York and Rhode Island is || 








transports containing their second embarkation, still remain in the harbow A 


for what purpose it is not easy to conjecture. 
‘<I shall hope, when the army gets a little settled in winter quarters, 


that the Committee of Arrangement will perfect the good work they | 
began in'the' summer, and draw order from the chaos we have been in || 
for wiong time past. It is eleven’o’clock at night, and I am toset outearly | 
_ in the morning; for which reason I shall only add my thanks for the 


favorable sentiments you are pleased to entertain for me, but ina more 
especial manner for your good wishes and prayers.’’* 


price of bread and other necessaries of life. Its tone, and the necessity 
‘which called it forth, certainly were not calculated to allay éxcitement. 
In the interval, the depreciation of the Continental money rapidly increased, 
and the only body which could afford relief, Congress, by securitig 
foreign loans and restricting new~emissions of paper, were engaged ina 
profitless and discreditable coritfoversy, arising out of the conduct of 
Silas Deane, in which it happened that his apologists were generally of 
that party which in the politics of Pennsylvania had not conciliated popu- 
lar favour. This was especially the case with’ Robert Morris; who 


most virulent obloquy. 

By the middle of May, matters séemed to be. snptoaphing a crisis; wad 
popular discontent:on the point.of breaking through all control. -Ou, the 
26th, Mr Reed, as: President of the Council, accompanied by the Speaker 
of the Assembly and other gentlemen, presented a memorial to Congress 
representing the urgency of the case in the strongest terms, and assuring 


impose taxes or to procure loans, the following paragraphs occur,,. « 
“But to this cause alone we do not impute the evil before mentioned. 





* Sparks’ Washington, vi, p. 127. 








On the 19th of January, 1779, the Executive Council issued a procla- || 
mation against forestalling, threatening the heaviest penalties of the law || 
‘against those who, by engrossing quantities of flour, had emhanced the 


honestly supporting Mr. Deane’s mcg made ‘himself the object “of the |) 


them of the co-operation of the State authorities in any measures.of 
taxation that might be thought necessary.. ‘This was meant as an effort 
‘to solicit the interposition of Congress, so as to avert the popular moye- 
ment which seemed to be impending. » It was at once taken, into consid- 
eration, and the effect was an Addréss to the people of the United States 
from a Committee of which John Dickinson, then a Répresentive from 
Delaware, was: Chairman, whieh was at once adopted, and issued, in 
handbills''to the people. After setting forth the necessities of past 
emissions Of paper currency, the rapid depreciation, the imability to 
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We have too much: reason to believe _ it thas been in part owing to,the | 
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! artifices of men who have hastened to enrich themselves by monopolizing 
| the necessaries of life, and to the misconduct of inferior officers employed 
| in the public service. ‘The variety and importance of the business en- 
trusted to your Delegates, and their constant attendance in Congress, 
necessarily disable them from investigating disorders of this kind. Justly 
apprehensive of them, they by their several resolutions of the 22d of Nov, 
and 20th of December, 1777, and of the 3d and 9th of February, 1778, 
| recomended to the legislative and executive powers of thege States a due 
attention to these interesting affairs. How far those recommendations 
have been complied with, we will not undertake to determine but we 
fee] bound in duty to you to declare, that we are not convinced there 
has been as much diligence used in detecting and reforming abuses 
ag there has been in committing or complaining of them. With regard to 
monopolizers, it is our opinion that taxes judiciously laid on such articles 
|| ag; become the objects of engrossers, and those frequently collected, 
would operate against the pernicious tendency of such practices, As to 
inferior officers employed in the public service we anxiously desire to 
call your most vigilant attention to their conduct with respect to every 
species of misbehavior, whether proceeding from ignorance, negligence, 
or fraud, and to the making of laws for inflicting exemplary punishments 
on all offenders of this kind. 

“We are sorry to hear that some persons are so slightly informed of 
their own interests as to suppose that it is advantageous to them to sell 
the produce of their farms at enormous prices, when a little reflection 
mighi convince them that it is injurious to their interests and the general 
welfare. If they expect thereby to purchase imported goods cheaper 
they will be egregiously dissappointed ; for the merchants, who. know 
they cannot obtain returns in gold, silver, or bills of exchange, but that 
their vessels, if loaded at all, must be loaded with produce, will raise 
the price of what they have to sell in proportion to the price of what they 
have to buy, and consequently the landholders can purchase no more 
foreign goods for the same quantity of his produce than he could before.’”* 

In this tone. did Congress address a people already highly inflamed. 
The progress of things was very rapid and natural. On the next day 
(27th) a large town meeting was held in the State House Yard, at which 
Daniel Roberdeau presided. His speech on taking the chair was highly 
inflammatory, the burden of it being that monopolizers were grinding 
down the people by heavy taxes in the form of high prices, that the dis- 
ease of monopoly had its origin in Philadelphia, that large amounts of 
foreign goods were known to be secreted, and withheld from public use, 
and that the only mode to make money good was forcibly to reduce the 
prices of goods and provisions. The response to this appeal was the 
adoption of a series of resolutions asserting the right of the people’ to 
inquire into, and punish abuses aside from the law—a determination «not 











* Journals, 1779, p. 225. 
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to be eaten up by monopolizers and forestallers,’’ demanding that all ex- 
cess of price beyond that Which was paid on the Ist of May, should be 
taken off, and finally organizing two committees, one to inquire into cer- 
tain alleged abuses, and the other a permanent one, whose duty it was to 
ascertain prices at certain past days, to which hereafter all dealings were 
to conform. 

The institution of this committee is a leading incident in the local his- 
tory of these times. Its members were numerous, and its sessions nearly 
permanent. The control it exercised seems to have been absolute and 
severe. Its plan of action, as indicated in the published resolutions, was 
to ascertain the price of articles at certain periods more aud more remote, 
and then, by a sort of sliding scale, reduce current rates accordingly. 
The prices of 1st of May were to be the prices till 1st of July, after 





. which, they were to be reduced to the standard of Ist of April. Nor 


was this example without its influence. Not only did every township 
and county in Pennsylvania organize its committee of prices, but neigh- 
boring and distant States followed in the train of mistaken policy.* 





* The following table may not be without interest. It was published by authority 


26th of June, 1779. 
Prices of the following articles on the 1st of April, which are to continue for the month 


of July. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL, 

Coffee per lb. - : OJ. 15s. Od. pet Ib. : Ol. 16s. Od. 
Chocolate, do. - : 1 17 6 do. - 2° -0'0 
Bohea Tea, do. - - 4 10 0 do. - - 4 15 0 
Common Green, do. - - § 10 0 from 6lto— - 7 10 0 
Best Hyson, do. - - is 00 - - - 20 0 0 
West India Rum, per gal. 3) 6, SLO Vier : 6 12 6 
Country, do. - - 410 0 - - . 4 15 0 
French, do. . . 4 10 0 - - - 4 15 0 
Muscovado Sugar, from ‘101. to 951. 

percwt. - - - from 15s. to 20s. per Ib. 
Loaf Sugar, from 2/. 2s. 0d. to 21. 1s, 

per 1b. - - - from 47s. 6@. to 52s. 6d. per lb. 
Rice, : - - - - = 3 “ 
French Indigo, per Ib. - Ql. 15s. Od. - - 60... «S, 
Carolina, rf - - 2 00 : - - 45 
Black Pepper, - - «- 3.37 6... - - 42 6d. * 
Cotton, from 40s. to 55s. . - - - - - 45 to 60s. 
m3 er. yeti brant emis Sack eb epi OUT 
Candles, - . - - 14s. 6d. - - 15 “ 
Best Hard Soap, : - 10 6 - - - 126d * 
Butter, - ™ ° » a 15 “ 
Bloomery Bar Iron, per “to 5007, - - . : ~” per ewt., 282, 
Refined, - (as 400 - - - . ° 38 
Nail Rod Iron, “ 1000 ° - ° ° . . ae 
Sheet Iron, per Ib. - . ‘Qs. - - - 15s. 
Best Dintle Sole Leather, per Ib. . - : e ‘ 20 
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~ On the 31st May, the committee determined on various and character- 
istic details of action, strongly illustrative of the temper of the times. 
Some of them are curiously il!-defined. They resolved, among other 
things, that any inhabitant offering or giving an extravagant price for 
market produce, was to be summoned to the Coffee-house on the follow- 
ing market day, or before the next town-meeting, and if any persons were 
detected in unjustly imposing on market-people, by obliging them to take 
prices much below their value, * such person shall be held up according- 
ly.”’* House-rent was to be inquired of and adjusted; in short, every 
transaction of mercantile dealing was to be regulated by this self-consti- 
tuted and irresponsible body. ‘The reasoning by which this severe su- 
pervision was justified, was quite satisfactory to an excited and suffering 
populace. 

[| had money enough,’’ says one anonymous writer, “ some time ago, 
to buy a hogshead of sugar. I sold it again, ard got a great deal more 
money than it cost me; yet what I sold it for, when I went to market it 
again, would buy but a tierce. I sold that, too, for a great deal of profit, 
yet the whole of what I sold it for would afterwards buy buta barrel. [ 
have now more money than I ever had, and yet I am not so rich as when 
I had less. Iam sure we shall grow poorer and poorer unless we fall 
on some method to lower prices, and then the money we have to spare 
will be worth something. I am glad the good work is begun.’’t 

Occasional embarrassments, as might have been expected, occurred 
even in this apparently effective action. In their first organization, the 
| Committee had recommended to their fellow-citizens “to be slack in 
| making sales and purchases.” On the 2d of June, the Committee dee 
t termined to go in person to the holders and dealers in flour, to advise 
| them to sell at regular prices, but not more than one barrel to each family, 
| and those to such only as should declare they have but one barrel, and 
| sellers, who would sell in small quantities, were to receive one dollar per 
| quarter above the regulated price, and poor families were recommended 
| to divide the barrel. 

Mingled with these vexatious, and, as it ended, ineffectual efforts to set 
| things right, were personal suspicions and party animosities. Several 














leading merchants rendered themselves obnoxious to popular suspicion, 
and were summoned before committees. In the case of Mr. Morris, the 
Neats’ Leather, by the side, ; ; . , , 150s. 
A Calfskin that will cut four pair 
of Shoes, - - - . - - - 150 
Best Boot legs, per pair, - - - - . - 180 
| Harness Leather, : - - : - _ perlb. 20 
Bridle . : : ering ath - per side, 150 
Boots per pair, - - - - - from 371. to 401. 
Men’s best Leather Shoes, - - - from 135s, to 150s. 
Women’s Shoes, - - . -# . - 120 
*Pennsylvania Packet, 1 June, 1779. 
+ Pennsylvania Packet, 5 June, 1779. 
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supervision was singularly and unwarrantably severe, and was carried 80 
far as\to giverise to a difficulty with the French commercial agents who, 
for the supply of Count d’Estaing’s fleet, had made, or were supposed 
to have made, purchases of flour above the regulated prices.* « Four or 
five poor women,” said Mr. Morris, in an elaborate vindication which he 
published, “ with sacks under their arms, came to me this morning, de- 
manding supplies of flour, alleging they were directed to me by the com- 
mittee for.that purpose, and were informed by them I had received two 
wagon-loads of flour from the country yesterday. I confess this sur- 
prised me a good deal at first, but on reflecting a little, it seems highly im- 
probable the committee, or any of the members, would be capable of 
giving such directions, because some of them had before been informed 
by my clerks that the flour under my care belonged to his most Chris- 


tian Majesty.’’* 





The following is a notice of the proceedings in the same spirit at this 
place. In our next number we shall re-publish a portion of the corres- 
pondence of Colonel Brodhead, the Commandant at Fort Pitt, which will 
exhibit the destitution of the troops here in a strong light. 

- Pittsburgh, October 5, 1779. 

The officers. of the line and staff in the western department, having long 
beheld with concern the growing evils produced by the avaricious and 


grasping trader, now commonly known and distinguished by the disgrace efu | 


epithet of speculator, find themselves under the necessity of forming and 
adopting a system of regulations, similar to those formed and adopted by 
their brother officers, and the main army. And in doing this— 

We, the officers of the western department, beg leave to declare that 
our motives are pure and disinterested. Wehave no sinister views. Our 
happiness is to see our country happy ; our pride to give her peace and 
safety; and our glory is to render her independent. In this we have happily 
succeeded, and were it not for the encouragement held out to our harden- 
ed, obstinate and inveterate enemy, by the depreciation of our money— 
in a great degree, if not wholly occasioned by the wicked arts of the dis- 
affected, and the mean tricks of speculators, the olive branch would long 
e’er this have happily expanded its influence over this bleeding land: nor 
should we now have seen our towns in flames; nor heard of ravished, 
virtuous, insulted matrons, nor of British bayonets being pointed at the 
breasts of our patriots. Similar causes will ever produce similar effects ; 
to prevent the latter, the former must be removed. Mischiefs of such 
enormity, can no longer be winked at, or dispensed with. The soldier 
and the citizen, who have sacrificed their all ; who have fought, and bled, 
and conquered ; who have humbled the arrogant and haughty Briton, as 
well as the fierce and barbarous savage, cannot now tamely submit to see 
their well-earned laurels unwoye, and all their great and good deeds 





* Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, vol.x.p.32%. 
+ Pennsylvania Packet, July 8, 1779, 
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blasted, overturned, and undone, by caterpillars of states, nd muckwortis 
of royalty’; such are the insects that are preying on the vitals of America, 
and who are living and fattening on the core of her credit ; ‘and therefore 
we are determined, with the blessing of our God, and the approbation of 
our Commandant, to effectually remove and smother them, 80 that they 
shall no longer feed on the fair and tender blossom of freedom, nor hereé- 
after be a pest to our posterity. 

The civil laws have been found inadequate to the removal of these 
growing evils. ‘Therefore, to stop the rapid progress of such despoilers 
of their country, as well as to support the credit of our currency, and give 
it a fixed and permanent vzlue, we have at last found it absolutely ne- 
cessary to call a meeting of officers of the line and staff, when after some 
deliberation a committee was moved for, which met with unanimous 
concurrence ; a motion was then made for the nomination of a chairman, 
which was also agreed to, and Colonel John Gibson, of the ninth Virginia 
regiment, was appointed. ‘The committee accordingly met on ‘Tuesday 
the 5th October, and proceeded to business ; and as the prices of every 
article were daily, rapidly, and shamefully increasing; and some ‘time 
iust necessarily elapse, before the necessary papers, town regulations, 
and traders invoices could be procured, so that a reasonable and living 
profit might be allowed them, on the regulated sale ‘of their goods. 

Therefore resolved, That a select committee be appointed to collect all 
papers, and get what information they can possibly obtain, relative to the 
regulations which may have taken place down the country, and by them 
endeavor to ascertain the price of goods as they ought to sell at this place, 
and lay them, with what other matters they may conceive necessary, be- 
fore the committee at the next meeting. 

Resolved, ‘That two gentlemen of the committee, viz. Captain 'Tanni- 
hill, and Captain Fridlay.* be deputed to wait on, the: traders of Pius- 
burgh, and acquaint them that the sale of their goods were prohibited and 
forbid by the committee, till the regulations could be formed with aceu- 
racy, and transmitted them, under the pain and penalty of being held up 
ds inimical to their country, as well as forfeiting the countenance pratec- 
tion and trade of the army, whereupon the contmittee adjourned. 

Wednesday the 6th of October, the committee having met, and the 
select ¢ommittee having made their reports, the following resolutions 
Were agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That at the present enormous prices, unless dire and absolute 
tecessity compels, to bvy shall be deemed as criminal as to sell, and 
should the traders refuse to sell at the regulated prices, agreed on and 
fixed by this committee. 

Resolved, That the Commandant of the western department be waited 
upon by a committee, and earnestly reqtested for the good of the com- 
munity as well as the army, that said traders be immediately ordered 10 


* This, no doubt, should be Findlay, Captaiu John Findiay, son-in-law of David Dancan. 
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| withdraw themselves and property from this post, being fully determined 
to have a reasonable trade or no trade, and live upon our rations and what 
our country can afford us; and should it be necessary, clothe ourselves 
with the produce of the forests, rather than live upon the virtuous part 
of the community, to gratify our sanguinary enemies, and enrich rapacity ; 
and as it is the unanimous opinion of this committee, that the specious 
designing speculator is a monster of a deeper dye, and more malignant 
nature than the savage Mingo in the wilderness, whose mischiefs are 
partial, while those occasioned by the speculator, have become universal. 
The trade of a Mingo is blood, and they are in alliance with Britons. 
But speculating monsters, who are deemed and treated as citizens of 
America, and partake of her benefits, sweep all before them ; tears up uur 
credit by the root; travels like a pestilence; and carry destruction to 
every corner of the continent. And in a time of public danger, like the 
present, when the subjects of a free state can have but one interest, and 
ought to have but one wish and one sentiment. 

Resolved,.That any person whatever, holding a commission, place or 
employment under the United States, who shall directly or indirectly. be 
concerned in trade or speculation of any kind, shall not be kept company 
with, or even spoke to by any person in the public service, that is on the 
footing of a gentleman, excepting at such time when necessary duty may 
require; and those who countenance a speculator shall be deemed by this 
committee as accessary, and held up to the world in the same colours, and 
be treated with the same degree of scorn and contempt. 

The invoices of the traders being produced to the committee, they were 
carefully perused and maturely considered, and after some debate thereon, 
the committee at last unanimously determined, that from the exorbitant 
prices affixed to the greatest part of the different articles contained there- 
im, No regulations could be made on invoices: ‘Therefore, { 

Resolved, That said traders be not permitted to sell any part of said 
merchandize specified in said invoices, at any post or garrison, on this 
‘side the Allegheny mountains. 

And this committee partieularly considers the conduct of such traders 
ag injurious, by their engrossing and forestalling large quantities of grain, 
thereby enhancing and raising the price thereof: in order to prevent the 
evil consequences, that must naturally flow therefrom, as well as to pro- 
hibit trade in general, till a reasonable trade can be obtained, and traders 
become satified with a moderate profit. 7 

Resolved, That a guard be placed over the stores of the traders of Pitts- 
burgh, and that they be not permitted to sell to any person on any ac- 
count whatever, and that circular letters with the resolutions of this com- 
mittee, be transmitted to the principal gentlemen of the different counties 
on this side the Allegheny mountains, requesting their approbation, as- 
sistance, and concurrence therein. airbhs 
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And this committee e wishing to deal tenderly with all, to avoid, (as much 
as in their power) injuring any, and to act on such principles as may 
convince all mankind of their impartiality, as well as to prevent future ' 
adventurers from making use of the plea of ignorance. 

Resolved, That until such times as traders will conform td the regula+ 
tions entered into and published by the virtuous part of the community at 
Philadelphia, Boston, and the generality of the principal trading towns 
on the continent, no goods whatever shall be purchased, or offered forsale, 
at any post or garrison, on this side the Alleghany mountain ; and that 
all trading adventurers, who wish for the countenance, protection andtrade |. 
of the army, are hereby required by this Committee to obtain a permit as’ | 
well as certificate, specifying the regulated prices, at the time of purchase, 
from the Secretary of the Committee, previous to the opening of their goods 
for sale, and they shall also confine themselves to such profits on their sales, 
as were formerly allowed ample at this place. And provided trading ad- 
venturers will comply with the regulation and restrictions. 

Resolved, That they shall be treated with the respect due to wou 
citizens, and friends to their country, and shall meet with every indul- ' 
gence the commandant at this post or the committee can possibly grant 
them, and all those of different eomplexions,whatever appellation they may 
choose to assume, whether monopolizers, torestallers, engrossers, of spec>,, 
ulators are hereby cautioned and advised not to cross the Alleghany moun-| 
tain, as this Committee cannot answer for the conduct of an insulted public, 
nor for the resentment of the army. 
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THE MANOR OF PITTSBURGH. 

Many persons bave noticed that the titles to lots within the limits of 
our city,and. some distance south-east of it, and for lots on the South side of 
the Monongahela rivet, down to the mouth of Saw Mill run, and up abeve 
Bitminghain, and back into the country two or three miles, are derived 
from the heirs of Penn: On the other hand, all the titles for lots or 
lands in the residue of our county, are derived from the Commonwealth. 
Lots, for instance, in Pittsburgh, are all derived from the Penns; while 
those in Allegheny city are all granted by the State. An explanation of 
the cause of this difference belongs very properly to a history of the 
country round the Head of the Ohio, and we now propose to give that 
explanation. 

The proprietaries of Pennsylvania had, of course, a right to withdraw 
any patticular portion of the territory from market, and appropriate it to 
their own private tise or estate. 

On the 5th day of January 1769, a warrant was issued for the stirvey 
of what wag called «the Manor of Pittsburg.” On the 27th of Marth 
the survey was made, and returned the 19th of May, 1769. The survey 
embraces five thousand seven hundred and sixty-six acres, and allowance 


of six per cent. &c. The survey began af a Spanish oak on the South 
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bank of the Monongahela, thence South 800 perches to a hickory, thence 
West 150 per’s. toa White Oak, thence North 35° W. 144 per’s. to a White 
Oak, thence West 518 perches to a White Oak, thence North 758 perches 
to a post, thence East 60 perches to a post, North 14° East 208 perches 
to a White Walnut on the bank of the Ohio, thence up the river 202 per- 
ches to.a, White Walnut, thence crossing the river and up the South side 
of the Allegheny 762 perches to a Spanish oak at the corner of Croghan’s 
claim, thence South 60° East 249 perches to a Sugar Tree, South 85° 
East 192 perches to a Sugar Tree, thence by vacant land South 18° East 
236, perches to a White Oak, thence South 40° West 150 to a White 
Oak, thence West by claim of Samuel Sample, 192 perches to a Hickory, 


the Spanish Oak, the beginning. 

Through the kindness of our esteemed fellow-citizen Mr. R. E. 
McGowan, City Regulator and Surveyor generally, we are enabled to 
give'to our readers a more intelligible and modern account of this survey, 
than is presented by reference to Spanish Oaks, and Hickories and Su- 
gar Trees, which have long since disappeared. 

The Spanish Oak, the place of beginning, stood near the South bank 
of ‘the Monongahela, just in the middle of the present McKee Street.— 
The Manor line is there, the Eastern boundary of the Gregg pro- 
perty. The Hickory Corner, South from the Spanish Uak, stood not far 
from the Buck Tavern, on the Brownsville road. ‘The White Walnut 
Corner, on the Ohio, is a short distance above the mouth of Saw Mill 
Run, where the Washington and the Steubenville turnpike road unite. 
The White Walnut, the corner where the line starts to cross the river; 
stood near the old Glass House, erected by James O’Hara’ and Isaac 
Craig, and now owned by Mr. Frederick Lorenz. The Spanish Oak, on 
the Allegheny River, stood near the line between Croghansville and the 
Springfield Farm. From that point the Manor line passes along the 
Western side of the Springfield Farm, crosses the Fourth Street Road 


;, 500 or 600 yards beyond the colony, makes a corner near Mrs. Murray’s 


Tavern, and strikes the Monongahela three or four hundred feet above 
the’ mouth of the two mile run. 


By this survey and its return, the land included in it was set apart from 
the larger portions of the territory of the province, became as it were’ 
private property of the proprietaries, and as such it was regarded in the 
Act of Assembly of November 27th, 1779, entitled “ An Act for vesting 
the estates of the late Proprietaries of Pennsylvania in this Common- 
wealth.”’ 

From the “Life and Correspondence of Joseph Reed,” by Wm. B. 
Reed, we extract the following account of the proceedings in relation to 
this law. 
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thence South 65° West 74 perches to a Red Oak on the bank of the Mo- | 
nongahela, thence obliquely across the river S. 78° West 308 perches to | 
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By the Charter of Charles II., the absolute ownership of the soil within 
the assigned limits of Pennsylvania, was vested in the Proprietary and 
his heirs, with a reservation of the paramount sovereigny of the Crown 
of England. The political authority conferred on the Proprietaries during 
the interval from the settlement to the Revolution, was exercised by their 
nominees, or by members of the Proprietary family itself. Itas well as 
the ownership of the soil, was undisputed till the period when, by the 
Revolution the paramount sovereignty was transferred. At that time it 
happened that the political authority delegated by the Charter was ex- 
ercised by John Penn, the grandson of the first Proprietary, who had been 
for some years Deputy Governor. The ownership was vested in him 
and Thomas, a son of William Penn, who resided in Great Britain. 
Richard Penn, another of the family, who also had been deputy-governor, 
' returned to England in the fall of 1775, being with Arthur Lee, the agent 
of Congress, and the bearer of its last petition tothe King.* In November 
of that year, he was examined at the bar of the House of Lords. and the 
testimony which he gave was so friendly to the Provincial cause as to 
call down strong rebuke from some of the ministerial peers.t He did not, 
I believe, ever return to America, certainly not till after the peace. Gov- 
ernor John Penn remained in Pennsylvania, and appears to have been a 
temperate and inoffensive man, who relinquished his political authority 
without a struggle, and was content to watch with unobtrusive vigilance 
the more substantial interests of his family. With the exception of his 
temporary removal to Virginia in the summer of 1777, he appears never 
to have been personally molested. 





It was however, very soon manifest that the proprietary tenure of the 
vaeant land within the limits of Pennsylvania, and the reserved right in 
the form of quit rents, could not be allowed to continue. ‘The paramouyt 
sovereignty could not be superceded. The fealty at Windsor, with jts 
emblems of two beaver skins, was supplanted by submission to more 
practical authority nearer at hand, and the “ provincial seignory called 
Pennsylvania’ had become an absolute and substantial sovereignty by 
itself, , Under this change it was hardly reasonable that vast tracts of un- 
appropriated lands should be suffered to remain under private control, 
and be utterly unproductive for public necessities, or that Proprietaries, 
recognizing in their very titles a foreign and adyerse authority, should. be 
left in undisturbed possession not only of this vacant territory, but still 


* This statement has reference to the beginning of the revolutionary disturbances. Thomas) 
the son of William Penn, died 2lst March, 1775. At the time of the Divesting Act, jn 1779, the 
Proprietaries were John Penn (the Governor,) and John Penn of Stoke Pogie, the son of Thom- 
as: Richard Penn referred to in the text, was the second son of Richard, the Sied pes of ee 
original William Penn. The most intelligent statement of this intricate genealogy will be fo 
in 2 Yeates’ Reports: p, 550. 

+Mr. Richard Penn’s examination will be found, (in Parliamentary History, xviii p. 911.) 
When asked what was the military force of Pennsylvania, in 1775, he said, “ When I Penn- 
sylvania, hey had 20,000 men in arms, embodied, but not paid, and 4500 since raised. Hé said 
there were 60,000 men fit to bear arms, in Pennsylvania. In the debate which followed, ! ord 








Lyttleton said, ‘with all the caution with which Mr Penn guarded his expressions, be never- 
theless betrayed through the whole of his examination, the strongest indication of the strongest 
prejudice,.’ ”’—Id., 928° 
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more offensively, 0 of the “quit rents to which ‘they had ‘subjected all the 
‘patented and improved land. ‘These rents, too, it should be remembered, 
Were no new grievance. From the time of William Penn downwards, 
‘they had been complained of, and had Jed to the most fierce controver- 
sies. The time had now come when a rude remedy was to be applied, 
It was applied with decision and with dignity—with much less precipita- 
tion, in fact, and with less apparent violation of decorum than commonly 
‘characterize revolutionary processes. 

In February, 1778, President Reed in a message to Assembly said, 
“We sha!l now offer the last though not the least object of your public 
inquiry and deliberations ; we mean the nature and extent of the claims 
or estates of the late proprietaries, and their consistency with the interests 
and happiness of the people under the late revolution, To reconcile the 
rights and demands of saciety with those of private justice and equity in 
this case, will be worthy your most serious attention, nor ought the mag- 
nitude of the object, or the splendor and influence heretofore annexed to 
the power derived from that source, deter you from the inquiry, or dazzle 
youin the pursuit. ‘The just regard due to the suspended rights of many 
individuals of this State, and the common interests of all, do not admit 
that it should any longer be kept out of sight, though war, with its calam- 
‘ities and confusion, has hitherto excluded it from the notice of a govern- 
ment founded on the authority of the people only.’”’* 

‘The house took the matter into early consideration, and directed notice 
to be given to Mr. Penn. At the instance of that gentleman, a more dis- 
tant day was assigned, in order to give him a more reasonable time to de- 
termine what his course would be. On the 11th of March, the counse] 
for the Penns asked for further indulgence, which was allowed, Five 
days were subsequently devoted to the argument of the case before the 
‘Assembly. It is to be regretted that these arguments have not been pre- 
‘served. They would throw much light on an interesting point in the 
jitidical and political history of the State.t 
*”'On the 27th of March a series of questions were propounded by or- 
der of ‘the House, to Chief Justice M’Kean, on the legal points in contro- 
Versy. ‘They relate to the authority of the Crown to give the Charter, 
‘the nature of the grant, the extent of the concessions to the first purcha- 
‘sérs, the right to reserve the quit-rents, their proper appropriation, and 
the effect’ of the change of government on the pre-emption right of the 
'Proprietaties, 

These questions, which show either the doubts or the course of rea- 
soning of the friends of the pending measure, were answered by the 
Chief Justice. Tn his answer, which he expressly and significantly de- 
sired may be taken in a legal and nat a political light, Mr. M’Kean was 
of ‘opinion that t the Fight of the Crown was unquestionable, and the grant 


“« Journals, 307. 
‘Jou rnals of Assembly, 316, 323, 331, 339, 347. In the Perpayiveniy Packies of %h March 
1779, 3 a very ee or argument. against the Divesting Act. 
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to Penn an.absolute one.* He affirmed the right to the quit-rents, and 
denied that the object of their reservation was the support of government, 
(a favorite theory of the anti-proprietary party in former times,) and on 
but one point of law seemed to agree with the popular party; the right 
of pre-emption he considered as vested in the new government. The 
report of the Committee asserted very different and more radical doctrines 
as to these proprietary tenures. Without pausing to inquire who, on 
these abstract questions, was right, it is obvious that the political reason 
was the active and controlling one; and no one, looking back to those 
times and their exigencies, will, for a moment, doubt that the continuance 
of these tenures, with pre-emptions and quit-rents, was wholly incom pati- 
ble with the new institutions. It may be observed, in passing, that the 
abolition of the quit-rents, a prominent feature in the revolutionary 
measure, may be regarded as the means of saving Pennsylvania from the 
discredit and embarrassment of such a contest between tenantry and 
landlords, as in our day has occurred in a sister State. 

The opipion of the Chief Justice, and the report of the Committee, 
were ordered to be printed on the 5th of April, 1779, and, the Legislature 
adjourning soon after, no action was had either then, or at the resumed 
session in the fall, except that, after the summer recess, a bill was reported 
and, after a certain consideration, ordered (according to the fashion of the 
times, and the requisitions of the constitution) to be printed in the news, 
papers for public approval. The new Legislature, which met in Octo- 
ber, immediately resumed the subject, and a bill was soon matured, 
.which, after passing to 2 second reading, was referred for examination to 
the Chief Justice and Attorney General. Their repost has not, that I 
am aware of, been preserved, nor is there any allusion to it on the Journals, 
The bill was finally passed on the 24th November, by a vote of forty. to 
seyen, ‘The minority entered a short protest, and, on the same day, Mr, 
Penn addressed a brief and decorous remorstrance to the Assembly, 
which, at his request, was printed in the Journal, The law, as is well 
known, divested all the proprietary public property, including the quit- 
rents, but carefully protected the Manors, and what could be distinguished 
as private property, and, with a liberality which may have given other 
less-favored individuals some reason to complain, allowed a compensation 
to the late Proprietaries of £130,000 sterling money of Great Britain, 
all of which, to the uttermost farthing, with interest, was discharged 
within eight years after the peace of 1783.t It will hardly be ques+ 
tioned that this was a measure of the most liberal justice. It was one 
too, which, after the first irritation of controversy had passed away, 
never, so far as I am aware, was complained of by the parties interested. 





* On this point his language is, ‘‘It rather appears to me the grantto Penn was an absolute o<.” 
In 1808 the question was judiciously determined in the affirmative in the case of Penn v. kiine, 
4 Dallas, 402, 

+ 1 Smith’s Laws, 499. 

tThe Council of Censors in their revision of the Legislation under the Constitution of 1776 
found no fault with the Divesting Act. 
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This, however, is the less remarkable from the fact that the Penn tamily 
received additional remuneration from an estimated loss of half-a-mllion 
sterling from Great Britain in an annuity of £4,000-* Few, either active 
or passive loyalists, were as fortunate in receiving compensation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


ARTHUR LEE. 

The author of the subjoined Journal was a Virginian by birth and of one 
of the most distinguished families of the **Old Dominion.”” Two of his 
brothers Richard Henry Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee were signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Arthur Lee was in September 1776 
appointed one of three commissioners to the Court of France, along with 
Franklin and Silas Deane; their letter of credence being the first ever 
given by an American Congress. In December 1777 he was appointed 
sole Commissioner to Spain. He was subsequently Commissioner to 
Prussia. In 1784 he was one of the Commissioners to hold treaties with 
the Indians, and in that capacity visited this place. He died on the 12th 
of December 1792 at his farm on the Rappahannock river. 

Were he alive now to compare his own city of Richmond with Pitts- 
burgh, he would no doubt be greatly surprised, by the growth of the vil- 
lage of “paltry log houses.” 





Extracts from the Journal of Arthur Lee. kept by him on his Journey to treat wfth the 
‘North Western Indians, and during the progress of treating with their different tribes.t 


‘Carlisle is in the county of Cumberland, and has been settled about 
thirty-two years. It has about one hundred and fifty good stone houses. 
There is here a very complete set of buildings for arsenals; raised at 
continental expense, but not used, and therefore going to ruin. Gen, 
‘Armstrong, Gen. Irwin, and Gen. Butler, reside here, and several other 
gentlemen, forming a society ; but they have neither coffee-house, post 
nor newspapers. I saw here a proof how much marriage is governed by 
destiny. A very handsome and genteel young lady, who had a good 
fortune, was joined to a man twice her own age, with neither family nor 
fortune, personal nor mental accomplishments to engage a lady’s love. 

The county of Cumberland is peopled almost entirely with Scotch and 
Trish, who have become rich by farming; the land producing wheat, which 
is their staple commodity. 

Nov. 24th. We left Carlisle, and slept at Shippensburg; a handsome 
little town about four miles from the Conedogwinit, on the north, and the 
Yellow Breeches Creek, which issues from a small but very deep lake, on 
the south, and runs into the Susquehanna. From thence the road led 
us the next day across the North Mountain, into what is called the Horse 
Valley, made by that and the next mountain, which we crossed into the 


* Wilmot’s Historical View of the Commission on Loyalists’ Claims. London, 1815, p. 92. 
The debate on the subject will be found in the 28th vol. Parl. History, p. 813, May 14, 1790. 

+ The commencement of this journal has been lost. Mr. Lee set out from Philadelphia, and 
the extract begins with his arrival in Carlisle, Pennsylvania; now a flourishing town, in which 
is situated Dickinson College. 
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Path Valley, through which runs the Conagocheague, which empties into 
the Potomac. We crossed next the Tuscarora mountain, on the top of 
which the line runs, which divides the counties of Cumberland and Bed- 
ford ; which latter we entered on descending the mountain, and lodged at 
Fort Lyttleton. These mountains are so steep that it is necessary to, 
walk up and down them. Fort Lyttleton was built by the British in a 
former, war, a8 a protection to the frontier settlements ; but the Indians | 
murdered both soldiers and inhabitants. At that time it-was not uncom-, | 
mon with these savages, to murder, scalp, and cut out the hearts of the | 
people they found defenceless. A very heavy fall of snow during the | 
night of the 25th, detained us at Fort Lyttleton until the 27th. 
27th. We crossed the mountain called Sideling Hill, and the Juniata, | 
to Bedford. Nine miles before coming to this place we crossed Bloody, | 
Ran, so called from the murder of several white people there by the In- | 
dians. Bedford is the capital of the county, and is a thriving little town, 
on the Juniata, with good meadow grounds around it. ‘There are yet | 
traces of the redoubts thrown up here by the British, after Braddock’s | 
defeat. Gen. Forbes who commanded next, having made this the rendez- | 
vous of the army in 1758. 
28th. Leaving Bedford, we again crossed the Juniata, and traversed the 
Allegheny mountain to Stony Creek. On the road we saw the marks | 
of a most tremendous whirlwind which happened last year and in its | 
course tore up by the roots or twisted off every tree, however large. | 
Numbers of the largest were laid down by each, other, as if strewn by | 
the whirlwind with as much ease as so many straws scattered by a light 
wind. The ascent of this mountain is very steep, but it is rendered easy 
by trailing it properly. On the top is a level of many miles, and through 
it runs the principal branch of the Juniata, It is loaded with chesnut and 
oak, very large. ‘The snow was about one foot deep on the mountain; | 
and yet the weather so mild, that I travelled without a great coat. | 
The road, on the top of this mountain, and in descending it, and thence to 

Stony Creek, is miry and stony, and leads through a number of dismal 
“ Fogs, bogs, fens, and shades of death.” | 

From this and the preceding eminence you view the vast Apalachian | 
Mountains, covered with snow. The ocean ina storm, with its billows 
and their white tops raising behind and above each other, resemble the 
vatious ridges of snow-capt hills which compose this immense chain. 

On the 29th we traversed a part of the Alleghany, called Laurei Hill, from 
an abundance of what is called in Virginia ivy, growing upon it. On this 
mountain St. Jocelin* was attacked and killed by the Indians; but hisconvoy 
was saved. On this mountain Capt. Bullet was attacked and put to flight 
by a party of Indians within two miles of Ligonier ; and at another time 
the savages attacked the hospital, that was going from the fort, and massa- 
cred the sick. At night we reached Fort Ligonier, built in 1758, by Gen. 








oc is the first. time ‘we have seen any allusion to this person, or to any such attack.—Ep. 
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attacked by the French and Indians, and many of its troops killed. A 
very good and capacious stockade fort was raised there during the late war, 
as a defence against Indian incursions. But they massacred the inhabi- 


over the mountains. 

On the 30th we crossed the Loyalhanna, the Chesnut Hill, or Moun- 
tain, to Hannah’s town. This place and the neighbourhood felt the 
weight of the late war. The Indians. under the command of refugees 
and white men, to the number of three hundred, beset the town, burnt 


away about twenty prisoners. From this place to Fort Pitt the inhabi- 


Ohio, to join Gen. Clarke, in his intended expedition against Detroit; but 
mistaking an Indian encampment on the Ohio for that of Clarke, they 
landed inadvertently, and were cut off almost to a man. 

The 1st December brought us across Turtle Creek, through its rich 
bottoms, and the Bull-pen Swamp, to Mr. Elliot’s ; when ourselves, our 
servants, several wagoners, his wife, and eight children, and a young 
daughter, all undressed and went to bed on the floor together, in a mis¢ 
erable log-house. Next day, we proceeded six miles to Fort Pitt, where 
we found Gen. Clark. About a mile from the fort you fall in with the 
Alleghany River, whiclf comes from the north-east, and joining the Mo- 
nofigahela from the south-west, form the Ohio. On the very spot made 
by this junction was Fort du Quesne, and on the bank of the Monongahela 
close to it is Fort Pitt. 

Dec. 3d. The commissioners met, and received from Mr. Lowry an- 


Shawnees, Wyandotts, and ‘Twightwees, declaring their readiness to meet 
at Cayahoga. At the same time two traders had arrived from thence 
directly, and brought a message from several chiefs assembled there; 
dated Nov. 26th, informing the commissioners that they had attended at 
Cayahoga from the 20th, had brought with them their wives and children, 
and had nothing to eat. These traders said there might be near six 
hundred at or near Cayahoga. One of our messengers had been despatch- 
ed thither with beef and flour, immediately on the receipt of letter from 
Sunbury. 

(The proceedings of the commissioners at Fort Pitt,t from the 3d to the 
10th are omitted.) 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





“¥ This should be Loughey. —Ep. 0. T 
+ We have never seen these proceedings, but hope to get them.—Ep, O. T- 











Forbes, a8 a station, in his progress against Fort Pitt. It was frequently 


tants as far as Bedford, having passed the fort, through the woods and 


all the houses not under the protection of the stockaded fort, and carried’ 


tants were almost all driven off by the Indians. From this neighbourhood. 
a considerable body under the command of Col. Lockyer* went down{the 





swers from their messages, with strings of wampum, ftom the Delawares, 
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